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FROM THE GOVERNMENT BOOKSHOPS 


Annual Abstract of 
Statistics 1954 


Prepared by the Central Statistical 
Office in collaboration with the Sta- 
tistics Divisions of Government 
Departments, this volume provides 
annual figures for the years 1943 to 
1952 and includes, where possible, 
comparisons with 1938. It contains 
over 300 tables covering 38 subjects 
and is of special and immediate value 
to industrialists, journalists, and 
economists, besides being of interest 
to the general public. 
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The Commonwealth 


and Sterling Area 


74th Statistical Abstract 1950-1953 


This abstract has been prepared with 
the special help of the Common- 
wealth countries. It provides a com- 
prehensive picture of the Common- 
wealth and Sterling Area Trade 
bridging the gap between national 
and international publications in that 
it enables the trade of the individual 
countries of the Commonwealth to 
be brought together and viewed as 
a whole. 
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Two Important Books 


THE NUMBERED DAYS by Stuart B. Jackman 


A serious attempt by a Christian scholar to analyse the spiritual 
problems and malaise underlying the present South African policy 
in regard to race. gs 6d net 


MIDDLE EAST SURVEY by S. A. Morrison 


Mr. Morrison, as a layman serving on the staff of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, writes from expert knowledge of the whole field of 
the Middle East in its political, social and religious problems. In 
addition to being a fund of reliable information, Middle East Survey 
is notable for its impartial assessment of the contending forces. His 


analysis of the problem of Israel is particularly helpful. 12s 6d net 
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REE RE 
The Clerical Organization of the House 


of Commons 1661-1850 


BY ORLO CYPRIAN WILLIAMS 


This work traces the gradual development of the Clerk’s department 
from its beginnings to a high state of organization. 35s. net 


The Inter-War Years and Other Papers 


A Selection from the Writings of Hubert 
Douglas Henderson (1890-1952) 


Edited by the late siR HENRY CLAY 


Sir Hubert Henderson was never far from the centre of affairs, and this 
selection from his writings is more than a tribute to a great economist, 
it is also an important historical aocument as it contains several hitherto 
unpublished papers on current issues. 42s. net 
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EURCPE AND THE TURK 1350-1700 
by Dorothy M. Vaughan 


Of importance to all historians interested in the relationship 
between the Ottoman Empire and its rival European states. 20s. net 


THE DOCK WORKER 
by the Social Science Department of the 
University of Liverpool 17s. 6d. net 


GROWING UP IN THE CITY 
by J. B. Mays 


Recent additions to The Social Research Series 


(Editor: T. S. Simey) 17s. 6d. net 
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MUST WE LOSE 
AFRICA? 


In this highly important and provocative 
book, Colin Legum, African Affairs cor- 
respondent of The Observer, tells for the 
first time the full story of the crisis in 
Uganda which centred around the Kabaka 
of Buganda. He explains why events in 
Uganda must have a tremendous effect on 
the rest of Africa, and he relates the prob- 
lem of the Kabaka to the larger question 
of Britain’s policy in Africa as a whole. 
“The book is important . . . a massively 
informed and admirably balanced history 
of the affair.”—British WEEKLY 
“As a brief, brilliant, readable, reliable and 
netrating exposition of the problem, his 
Cook has few peers.”—Abu Mayanja in 
TRIBUNE 
“A very timely and helpful contribution 
to what we are coming to recognize as one 
of our greatest problems.”—Margery 
Perham 
“His suggestions merit detailed scrutiny.” 
—EconomIstT 
“His suggestions are realistic and impres- 
sive.”—Lord Hemingford 
“Highly topical and also of some enduring 
value.” —Roland Oliver in Oxrorp MAIL 
“Unrivalled knowledge of Africa .. . 
valuable and thoughtful . . . it deserves 
to be read.”——Trutu Illus. 165. net 


IN THE SHADOW 
OF THE MAU MAU 


No previous book about Mau Mau has 
tackled the subject from the viewpoint of 
an English woman settler. Jone Leigh, 
who recently emigrated to Kenya and has 
lived there throughout the terror, now 

ives an account of the crisis as she sees it, 

ringing home the full horror of the situa- 
tion as never before, and discussing the 
sources from which Mau Mau seems to 
derive its support. “Far the best written 
and far the fullest continuous account. . . 
of what Mau Mau has done and is doing.” 
—Damty TELEGRAPH Tilus. 165. net 
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Kingdom 
of England 


1042-1216 
FRANK BARLOW 


This is the second volume to appear 
in Medlicott’s History of England Series. 
It is an authoritative survey of the 
fascinating period when England was 
on the fringe of a barbarised part of 
the ancient classical world. 


26s, net, 
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Scientific 


Revolution 


1500-1800 
A. R. HALL 


A history of the development of 
scientific ideas and methods in all 
aspects during the critical period 
from the beginning of the sixteenth 
to the eighteenth century. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 
Liberalism and Socialism 


A REVIEWER in a later page of this issue, dealing with 
biographies of Gladstone and Lloyd George, discusses the part 
which the leading liberal statesmen played in causing the decline 
and fall of li ism. The Nietzschean prophet rushed out into 
the streets crying, perhaps prematurely: “God is dead!”—and 
perhaps the almost universal cry in every political street: ““Liberal- 
ism is dead!” may also prove to be premature or exaggerated. It 
is true that in Britain (and in a good many other countries) 
liberals killed the Liberal Party and, on a superficial and short- 
term view, liberalism was buried in the Liberal Party’s grave. 
But the truth is, we believe, much more complicated than that. 
Liberalism is still a vital issue in the world; it plays its part in 
nearly all the great political and social problems and controver- 
sies and struggles of to-day. For instance, consider, not the sur- 
face, but the profounder issues involved in a few questions which, 
if you open any daily newspaper, you will find treated as news of 


front-page importance: the cold war; the rearming of Germany; 
constitutional reform in Buganda; the next general election and 
the internal strains and stresses of the Labour Party; Dr. Malan’s 
successor. If you look below the surface of any of these questions, 


you will find signs of a ferment or catalysis due to liberalism. 
* * 


Let us examine one or two of these questions from this point 
of view, but before doing so a word or two of general explana- 
tion is necessaty. Liberalism, the liberalism of the nineteenth 
century, had its roots in the French revolution. It was both a 
political philosophy and a social policy. It aimed at oe a 
society of individuals and states in which political and social 
relations were based on the principles of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity. During the first 80 years of the nineteenth century 
there was considerable progress, sometimes erratic and sometimes 
fairly steady, over most of Europe towards a liberal society; men 
were in fact more free, more equal, more fraternal than they had 
been ever before in modern history. Liberals were then faced 
with three problems none of which they solved, and because they 
did not solve them, their liberal political parties and, to a great 
extent, liberalism foundered. The first problem was to combine 
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economic equality with political liberty and equality; this re- 
quired the synthesis of political democracy with socialism, 
liberals must become socialists and socialists remain liberals. 
Most liberals refused to take this step and so either destroyed 
themselves politically or became conservatives. The second prob- 
lem was to apply the principles of liberalism to the relations 
between states, to establish international government. Here 
liberals were nationalists first, and liberals second, and so de- 
stroyed themselves. Finally, there was the problem of applying 
liberalism to the relations between imperial and subject peoples, 
and here again liberals allowed imperialism to destroy liberalism 
in most places of the world. 
. . * 
The French, who certainly understood the science and art of 
revolution better than most people, up to the year 1848 talked of 
a continuous of continuing revolution. They meant that the 
revolution of 1789 had never been completed, but was in fact 
completing itself in stages. The decline and fall of liberalism in 
the twentieth century means that it never has been completed. 
And yet it is not dead. Look, for instance, at Buganda, South 
Africa, the Kikuyu and Mau Mau of Kenya, and Sir Godfrey 
Huggins and the Hon. Roy Welensky struggling against history 
and fate in Rhodesia. We publish in this issue an article on the 
proposals for constitutional reform in Buganda which have been 
adopted by the British Government as the result of Sit Keith 
Hancock’s mission. To read this article and Sir Keith’s report 
is to see that the French revolution of 1789 is still continuing in 
Buganda. It is a typical problem of liberalism, the problem of 
applying the principles of political liberty and equality to the 
Kabaka and the Lukiko, to the people of East African tribes in 
their relation to the British Government and Empire. In the un- 
rest in Kampala, in the support of the Kabaka by the Baganda 
against a liberal Governor, we see Africans learning the lessons 
of both liberalism and nationalism from their rulers. The Bag- 
anda are demanding the right to govern themselves, as indivi- 
duals and nationally, in their own African way adapted to the 
machinery and institutions of European democracy. It is not 
impossible that the new constitution, which owes so much to 
the wisdom and patience of Sir Keith Hancock, will enable 
them to do so. : 
* * 


Some hundreds of miles east of Kampala, in Nairobi, and far 
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to the south of Kampala in the Rhodesias and the Union of South 
Africa, one may observe the same forces at work, but, since they 
ate being dealt with illiberally in a different manner, they are 
producing disastrous situations. Mau Mau is the nemesis of 
Europeans denying the requirements and the principles of liberal- 
ism and socialism to Africans; it is the dilemma of twentieth- 
century Europe translated in the microcosm of an African tribe. 
The Kenya settlers have persistently denied and induced the 
British Government to deny to the Kikuyu political liberty and 
equality, economic liberty and equality, and fraternity. But they 
never devised an iron curtain capable of shutting off the political 
ideas of 1789 and the economic ideas of Karl Marx from the 
minds of Africans. The nemesis is Mau Mau and the same dis- 
aster, on a far larger scale, threatens Europeans as a result of the 
same political blindness in southern Africa. Everywhere in Africa 
tides and time are running out. Everywhere it is necessary to 
quicken the pace towards liberal democracy; to help the African 
everywhere to learn the art of governing himself—and he must 
begin at once. But liberalism is not enough. Political liberty and 
equality do not work without economic liberty and equality, and 
vice versa. There is the stark dilemma of both the liberal and the 
socialist; you may see it in the whole of European history since 
1850, in Soviet Russia, and in Nairobi and Johannesburg. For it 
is one of those unbreakable circles welded by the logic of human 
ideas and actions revealed to us in the logic of events. Political 
liberty and equality are impossible without economic liberty and 
equality; in the modern world economic liberty and equality are 
impossible without some form and measure of socialism; and 
socialism—is it compatible with liberty? That is the ultimate 
question which has to be solved, not only in Nairobi and Johan- 
nesburg, but in Westminster and in Transport House. It is, we 
believe, soluble, but the Labour Party has not yet begun to con- 
sider it seriously. That is why we said in our first paragraph that 
liberalism is an issue involved in the next general election and in 
the ‘present strains and stresses within the Labour Party. The 
party will not only cease to be an instrument of progress, it will 
not regain its dynamism and enthusiasm and will not win the 
next election, unless it shows itself capable of understanding this 
fundamental dilemma of liberalism and socialism and of ofesiag 
a practical solution. 





CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY IN 


BUGANDA 
By S. A. pe Smitrn* 


IT would be wholly inappropriate at the present time for one 
who has been personally vcheel in the receat course of events 
in Buganda to attempt to write a full appreciation of the several 
factors that contributed to the political crisis. Nor is it easy to 
discuss any one factor in isolation from others. But it will hardly 
be disputed that unsatisfactory constitutional arrangements, both 
within the Kingdom of Buganda and in the relationships between 
Buganda and the Government of the Uganda Protectorate, im- 
posed severe stresses which could too readily be found intoler- 
able. In order to establish a new situation which held out the 
prospect of reconciliation and a harmonious future, far-reaching 
constitutional reforms were needed. 

Buganda is the most fertile and advanced of the four provinces 
of the Uganda Protectorate. Its population is now approximately 
14 millions, of whom the majority are members of the Ganda 
tribe (the Baganda) and rather more than one-third are African 
immigrants belonging to other tribes.t The Baganda have long 
been regarded as one of the foremost peoples of East and Central 
Africa. 

After early contacts with the Kingdom of Buganda (then known 
as Uganda) had been made by British explorers and missionaries, the 
Imperial British East Africa Company extended British commercial 
ont political influence into the country. In 1894 the then Kabaka 
entered into a treaty whereby Buganda came under the protection 
of the Crown; in matters of revenue, in the administration of 
justice and in “‘all serious matters of state” the Crown thereby 
acquired controlling or supervisory powers: A period of conflict 
and disturbance followed, during which adjoining territories 
were brought under the protection of the Crown with the 
assistance of the Baganda. In 1900 the Uganda agreement was 


* Reader in Public Law in the University of London (London School of Economics and 
Political Science). Accompanied Sir Keith Hancock on his mission to Buganda as personal 


t. 
¢ In 1948 the population of the Uganda Protectorate was 4,958,520 (of whom some 
36,000 were Asians and 3,448 Europeans). The African population of Buganda was nearly 
1,300,000 (of whom 34 per cent were African immigrants). For a survey of African im- 
ts in Buganda, see Audrey I. Richards (ed.): Economic Development and Tribal Change 


(1954). 
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concluded between Sir Harry Johnston, Special Commissioner 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Uganda Protectorate, on behalf 
of Her Majesty, and a group of regents and chiefs on behalf of 
the infant Kabaka, the chiefs and the people of Buganda.* To 
this discursive and inelegantly worded document the Baganda 
came to attach a veneration otherwise reserved for the authority 
of the scriptures. The agreement was as a protective cocoon, 
shielding them from the impact of a changing political order that 
was alien and uncomprehended. Progressive reforms that were 
thought to conflict with the letter of the agreement were not al- 
ways considered on their merits. Yet there was much in the agree- 
ment that derogated from the former status of Buganda. For ex- 
ample, in the administration of the Protectorate Buganda was to 
equally with other provinces; its revenue was to be merged 
in the general revenue of the Protectorate; the laws made for the 
enetal governance of the Protectorate were to apply equally to 
uganda, except in so far as they conflicted with the agreement; 
Her Majesty’s representative obtained the power to veto resolu- 
tions of the native council (Great Lukiko); conditions were laid 
down (art. 6) under which Her Majesty’s Government would 
recognize the Kabaka of Buganda as the “native ruler of the 
province of Uganda [Buganda] under Her Majesty’s protection 
and over-tule”, Her Majesty’s Government reserved the right 
(art. 20) no longer to consider itself bound by the agreement if 
the Kabaka, chiefs, or people, were to pursue “a policy which is 
distinctly disloyal to the British Protectorate”. Moreover, the 
Crown enjoyed almost unlimited legislative powers in relation to 
protectorates in virtue of the pe Jurisdiction Act; it could 
take executive action without specific legal authority in relation 
to their citizens under the plea of act of state; and it was doubtful 
whether the agreement itself had the force of strict law. But there 
were few Baganda who had mastered either the provisions of the 
agreement or the relevant doctrines of English constitutional 
law. Because the people had invested the agreement with charac- 
teristics that it had never possessed, the shock caused on 30th 
November 1953, when they learned that the protecting power 
had deprived them of their Kabaka, Mutesa II, was all the 
greater. 
The 1900 agreement envisaged a system of indirect rule by the 
Crown: the Kabaka was to exercise direct rule over his people 


* For the history and text of the 1900 agreement and of earlier treaties of protection, see 
J. V. Wild: The Story of the Uganda Agreement (1950). 
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but was obliged to conform to laws made by Her Majesty’s 
Government with respect to Buganda and to co-operate loyally 
with Her Majesty’s Government in the organization and adminis- 
tration of his kingdom. He was to administer justice to his people 
through the Great Lukiko. The terms of the agreement indica 
that the Lukiko was to have only judicial oa advisory powers; 
it was necessary to make a supplementary agreement in 1910 to 
make it clear that the Kabaka and Lukiko, with the consent of the 
Governor, had power to make laws governing the Baganda in 
Buganda. In 1937 a further agreement* extended the legislative 
authority of the Kabaka and the Lukiko to Africans from other 
parts of the Protectorate and contiguous territories; but member- 
ship of the Lukiko remained limited to Baganda. The Lukiko has 
therefore continued to be a tribal assembly. In 1900 it was com- 
posed of the three Ministers—the Katikiro (Prime Minister), 
Omulamuzi (Chief Justice and Minister of Justice) and Omu- 
wanika (Treasurer)—the twenty saya (county) chiefs, three 
notables appointed by the Kabaka from each saya, and six other 
nominees of the Kabaka. 

Not until 1945 was an elective element introduced into the 
Great Lukiko. Dissatisfaction with the concentration of power in 
the hands of chiefs had given rise to the demand that the Lukiko 
should be constituted on a more representative basis. In 1950 the 
number of elected representatives (chosen by a system of indirect 
election, and then formally appointed by the Kabaka in accord- 
ance with art. 11 of the 1900 agreement) was increased to forty. 
These changes left the Kabaka in an invidious position. On 
the one hand he was required to submit to the Governor all 
resolutions and proposed laws passed by the Lukiko, and ex- 
plicitly to follow the Governor’s advice in relation to them; on 
the other hand he was required positively to commend to the 
Lukiko the policies of the Protectorate Government when called 
upon to do so. But now that the Lukiko had ceased to be a purely 
nominated body and was becoming increasingly representative of 
public opinion, which on vital issues was suspicious of the poli- 
cies of the Protectorate Government, he faced the danger of 
forfeiting the confidence of his people by fulfilling his obligations 
to the Protectorate Government. And the serious disturbances of 
1945 and 1949 had made it only too clear that popular loyalty to 
the existing régime in Buganda was not to be taken for granted. 

In March 1953 constitutional reforms were agreed between the 

* Buganda (Declaratory) Agreement (Native Laws), 1937. 
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Governor and the Kabaka. Responsibility for operating impor- 
tant social services within the framework of Protectorate laws 
and policies would be transferred to the Buganda Government, 
and three new Ministers were to be appointed accordingly; the 
number of elected members of the Lukiko was to be increased to 
sixty and a committee system was to be developed; the Kabaka 
would in future consult with a delegation of Lukiko members 
before submitting his list of prospective Ministers for the appro- 
val of the Governor; a system of local government in Buganda 
would be recommended to the Lukiko. It was reaffirmed that the 
Uganda Protectorate, with Buganda as a province and com- 
ponent part, would continue to be developed as a unitary state. 

The Governor also made separate proposals, which were ap- 
proved by the Secretary of State, for changes in the composition 
of the Legislative Council of the Protectorate, providing for an 
increase in African representation and allotting to Buganda three 
members on the representative side. It was hoped that the 
Lukiko would agree to elect the Buganda representatives—it had 
refused to elect a representative in 1950—but that, if it would 
not do so, nominations would be made by the Kabaka. In the 
result, not only did the Lukiko again refuse to elect representa- 
tives, but the Kabaka, complying with a request of the Lukiko, 
refused to nominate them. 

The attitude of the Lukiko towards the Legislative Council has 
been typical of the attitude prevalent among the Baganda towards 
the institutions of the Protectorate: those institutions are “‘theirs”’, 
not “outs”. The Lukiko believed (erroneously) that the existence 
of a Legislative Council having authority over Buganda was in- 
consistent with the 1900 agreement; they felt that to support the 
Legislative Council would in some way weaken their Lukiko; 
they considered that the Baganda were in any event under- 
represented, and they objected to the principle of communal 
representation under which European and Asian non-officials 
were, in their view, over-represented; they feared that the Legis- 
lative Council might contribute to the imposition of an East 
African federation upon the people. Instead of participating in 
the institutions of the Protectorate, in the hope of changing them, 
they preferred to hold aloof. Withdrawal from the mainstream 
of the life of the Protectorate was in part a symptom of a pro- 
found sense of malaise and insecurity in a bewildering and swiftly 
changing world—a world of industrialization, non-African im- 
migration, and alarming political developments in neighbouring 
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territories—and in part the reflection of a determination to pro- 
tect their national identity from submergence.* 

By August 1953 the implementation of only one of the March 
reforms was imminent—that which would give the Lukiko an 
elected majority in the elections to be held in November. Mean- 
while, fears had been quickened by reports of a reference made 
by the then Secretary of State to the possibility of establishing an 
East African federation at some time in the future. On his return 
from a visit to England, the Kabaka put forward new demands 
regarding the constitutional status of Buganda that were un- 
acceptable. Assurances were given by Her Majesty’s Government, 
and accepted, on the subject of federation; but the Kabaka per- 
sisted in his demands throughout a series of long interviews with 
the Governor. Ultimately the Kabaka refused to sign undertak- 
ings which, inter alia, required him to refrain from opposing and 
publicly to commend certain decisions of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, until he had first consulted the Lukiko (which could be 
expected to oppose them). Her Majesty’s Government thereupon 
withdrew recognition from him as ruler of Buganda, and he was 
deported to England. 

Accounts :of this tragedy are to be found elsewhere. It is with 
the sequel that we are here concerned. 

On 23rd February 1954 Mr. Lyttelton made a statement in the 
House of Commons on the future of Uganda.t Dealing with the 
political future of the country, he said that the long-term aim of 
Her Majesty’s Government was to build the Protectorate into a 
self-governing state. Africans would play a constantly increasing 
part in the political institutions of the country and in the civil 
service. When self-government was achieved the government of 
the country would be mainly in the hands of Africans, but Her 
Majesty’s Government would wish to be satisfied that the rights 
of minorities were properly safeguarded in the constitution. This 
would not, however, detract from the primarily African character 
of the country. Certain constitutional questions relating to 
Buganda—in particular, the future relations between the Kabaka- 
ship, the Ministers and the Great Lukiko, and the Legislative 
Council—called for immediate examination. The Baganda them- 
selves should play a leading part in working out these problems. 


* See further, E. M. K. Mulira, Troubled Uganda (1950); Colin Legum, Must We Lose 


Africa? (1954), Pp. 46-89. 
Y Uponde Protectorate: Withdrawal of Recognition from Kabaka Mutesa II (Cmd. 9028); 


Le , OP. cit., pp. 90-106. 
: 524 H.C. Deb. 214-15. 
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He and the Governor had agreed that an independent expert 
should be invited to go out to Uganda to consult with represen- 
tatives of the Baganda and with the Protectorate Government in 
order to help reach agreed recommendations for Her Majesty’s 
Government to consider. 

It was later announced that Professor Sir Keith Hancock had 
accepted the invitation to go to Uganda. Professor Hancock in- 
vited the present writer to accompany him as his personal assis- 
tant. The Lukiko elected a committee to hold discussions with 
Professor Hancock. After additional members had been co-opted 
the committee comprised thirteen Baganda who had achieved 
prominence in politics, religion, education, journalism, or the 
public service. On June 23rd, the day after his arrival, Sir Keith 
addressed the Great Lukiko. While disclaiming expertise he em- 
phasized his independence. He expressed the view that the Bag- 
anda, in their relations with the Protectorate and to some extent 
in their internal affairs, had “lost the main road”. He hoped and 
believed that through the discussions that road would be found. 

The Buganda Constitutional Committee met for some five 
weeks under Professor Hancock’s chairmanship; the present 
writer acted as secretary and also took part in the discussions. 
Members of the public were invited to submit memoranda on 
matters related to our terms of reference (which were contained 
in the Secretary of State’s statement); the invitation found numer- 
ous acceptors. On July 30th the Governor, Sir Andrew Cohen, 
with two members of his Executive Council, joined the discus- 
sions, which from then on were styled the Namirembe Confer- 
ence. Professor Hancock again took the chair. On September 15th 
the agreed recommendations of the Namirembe Conference were 
signed by all its members, the Governor thereby undertaking to 
recommend them to Her Majesty’s Government and the Buganda 
Constitutional Committee undertaking to recommend them to 
the Great Lukiko. Our formal discussions, all of which had been 
held in camera, had lasted for some 150 hours. 

The agreed recommendations consist of 49 articles and two 
appendices. The first article declares, significantly, that “The 
Kingdom of Buganda under the Kabaka’s Government shall 
continue as heretofore to be an integral part of the Protectorate 
of Uganda”’.* The second appendix is of paramount importance; 
it embodies the Governor’s recommendations to the Secretary 


* Nowhere in the recommendations is Buganda referred to as a “province” of the Pro- 
tectorate; nor is the Protectorate described as a “unitary state”’. 
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of State for reform of the constitution of the Protectorate. The 
proposed changes, which have been agreed to by Her Majesty’s 
Government, include the appointment of three African Ministers 
and two African Parliamentary Under-Secretaries, and the recon- 
stitution of the Legislative Council so that half its members will 
be Africans; on the representative side of the Legislative Council 
there will be eighteen Africans (five of them Baganda), six Asians 
and six Europeans. The solema pledge of November 1953 on 
the subject of East African federation is to be buttressed by a 
further undertaking. In the light of these recommendations and 
the pledge on federation there referred to, the Buganda Constitu- 
tional Comnattee agreed (art. 43) to recommend that the Great 
Lukiko agree to the participation of Buganda in the Legislative 
Council and that the Buganda representatives be sani by the 
Great Lukiko. 

It may be assumed that the Baganda members of the confer- 
ence agreed the more readily to make this crucial recommenda- 
tion because of their satisfaction with other matters. Articles 30- 
40 provide for the establishment of a special relationship of a 
devolutionary character between the Protectorate and Buganda, 
by which the two governments will be interlocked. The transfer 
of services to the Buganda Government (enlarged by three new 
Ministers), as proposed by the reforms of March 1953, will take 
place. The Buganda Government will initiate policy in the 
spheres of responsibility committed to it. In order to secure co- 
ordination of policy and to minimize the possibility of conflict 
arising between the two governments, joint consultative com- 
mittees are to be set up. If any disagreement cannot be resolved 
in a consultative committee, the matter will be referred to a joint 
meeting of members of the Executive Council and the Buganda 
Ministers, under the Governor’s chairmanship. If the conflict 
still remains unresolved, the will of the Protectorate Govern- 
ment can in the last resort be made to prevail, as will be ex- 
plained.* It is made clear that the functions of the officers on the 
staff of the Resident (the Governor’s representative in Buganda) 
ate to advise and assist only. When a modern system of local 
government has beer firmly established in Buganda, it is contem- 
plated that Protectorate officers specially concerned with the 
poisenee and inspection of local government bodies may be 

tought within the structure of the Buganda Government. 


Changes in financial relations, advantageous to Buganda, will be 
* See p. 00, post. 
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made. The Governor will relinquish his existing powers over the 
appointment and dismissal of chiefs (art. 22). 

In addition, provision is made (arts. 46-7) for taking the first 
steps from a tribal to a territorial system of government. A com- 
mittee is to be set up to examine means by which the present dual 
system of courts, under which the Buganda courts have jurisdic- 
tion over Africans only, but the Protectorate courts have juris- 
diction over all races, may gradually be developed into a system 
of courts of common asdedeal Another committee will con- 
sider the establishment of new local authorities, which are to be 
under the Buganda Government and are to represent all sections 
of the community, in the populous area called the Kibuga and in 
trading centres and certain townships. (At present the services 
provided in the Kibuga stand in glaring contrast to those avail- 
able in the adjacent municipality of Kampala. Townships and 
trading centres ate, like Kampala, inhabited mainly by Asians 
and ate essentially extraterritorial enclaves, removed from the 
authority of the Buganda Government.) Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is asked (art. 44) to consider the creation of a citizenship of 
Uganda, whereby a sense of unity may be fostered. It would not 
be too much to say that the future of Uganda as a political state 
depends upon the building of loyalties that transcend tribal 
associations. 

But it is perhaps the proposals regarding the Kabaka and his 
Ministers and their relationships with the Great Lukiko and the 
Protectorate Government that are of particular interest, not 
merely because of their immediate historical background but also 
because of the constitutional innovations which they intro- 
duce. 

There was general agreement on the one hand that constitu- 
tional changes had to be compatible with the dignity of the 
Kabaka’s office, and on the other hand that the dignity of the 
Kabaka’s office could not be preserved without significant con- 
stitutional changes. It was necessary to remove the Kabaka from 
the storm-centre of politics both in the working of government 
within Buganda and in the relations between the Buganda and 
Protectorate Governments. This called for the establishment of a 
constitutional monarchy within the setting of traditional institu- 
tions. It is doubtless true that “neither African nor any other 
society can assimilate a complete outfit of alien institutions be- 
tween to-day and to-morrow’’;* but in fact the reforms that the 

* Lucy Mair, An African People in the Twentieth Century (1934), p. 287. 
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situation demanded did not involve a clean break with the past. 
As Griffin, C.J., observed during the course of his judgment in 
what has come to be called the Kabaka Case, by July 1953, “the 
position of the Kabaka as an absolute ruler* had been in fact or 
in intention reduced to correspond more closely to that of a 
constitutional monarch”. Yet “‘no corresponding re-alignment or 
definition of the Kabaka’s position in relation to the Protectorate 
Government or the Crown had taken place”. Hence it was in the 
latter sphere that the greater changes were needed; and the mass 
of the people could be expected to find changes in that sphere 
easier to understand and accept. 

The symbolical role of the Kabaka in the social structure of the 
Baganda eludes definition, but it is of an incalculable importance. t 
In the agreed recommendations of the Namirembe Conference 
care was taken to give emphasis to continuity in the presence of 
change. Thus: “The Kabaka shall retain all his traditional digni- 
ties and shall continue to be the symbol of unity of the people of 
Buganda and of continuity between their past, present, and 
future; and all rules governing ceremonies and customs apper- 
taining to such dignities of the Kabaka shall be observed” (art. 4). 
The articles frequently use the term “Kabaka’s Government” in 
lieu of “Buganda Government”. Public acts of the Kabaka’s 
Government are to be done in the name of the Kabaka, in so far 
as law and custom so ordain. The existing procedure for the 
accession and initial recognition of a Kabaka is retained. The 
proper interests and dignity of the Royal House are to be pre- 
served. And it is affirmed (art. 24) that the chiefs will remain the 
backbone of public administration in Buganda. 

The general principle followed in the recommendations for 
constitutionalizing the office of Kabaka was that (as in the 
British constitution) the monarch should not be divested of his 
existing legal powers, save where this proved unavoidable, but 
these powers should in all important matters be exercised on the 
advice of Ministers and not in his personal discretion. Constitu- 
tional rules which in Britain had developed by the crystallization 
of usage into binding convention had to be formally stated in 
explicit terms. It is laid down that the conduct of the affairs of the 
Kabaka’s Government will be the responsibility of Ministers. It 
will be the duty of the Katikiro to give the Kabaka all necessary 


* It is doubtful whether a Kabaka was ever regarded as wielding authority that was 
wholly untrammelled. 

t See Mair, op. cit., pp. 178-82; Legum, op. cit., pp. 18-20; John Roscoe, The Baganda 
(1911), passim. ; 
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information on matters of public importance. As far as possible 
the Kabaka will exercise his powers by the promulgation of 
written instruments, signed by him and countersigned by a 
Minister, who will thereby assume responsibility. A Minister 
will be both legally and politically responsible for every act com- 
manded or authorized to be done by him or by an instrument to 
which he has put his signature. Each Minister will, further, be 
politically responsible for his own department; and the Ministers 
will together be responsible as a Ministry within the sphere 
assigned to the Kabaka’s Government. (As will be explained, this 
falls short of the full principle of collective responsibility.) 
Hitherto there have been no organized political parties in the 
Lukiko. It would therefore be impracticable to require the Kab- 
aka to choose as Katikiro a party leader who could command the 
support of a majority in the Lukiko and to commission him to 
form a government. But to leave the initiative in the appointment 
of Ministers to the Kabaka subject to the Governor’s approval 
would be contrary to the spirit animating the new order. There 
were also good reasons for not introducing direct election of 
Ministers by the Lukiko, after the manner of the Federal Council 
under the Swiss Constitution. The scheme eventually devised 
gives the Lukiko a leading role in the selection of Ministers, with 
the Governor retaining modified powers of approval and with 
the personal discretion of the Kabaka transformed into a formal 
duty. Nominations for the office of Katikiro, backed by five or 
mote members of the Lukiko, will be submitted to the Speaker 
of the Lukiko. The Governor will be entitled to remove the name 
of any candidate whom he deems unacceptable. The Lukiko will 
elect from the list of candidates then placed before it a Katikiro 
Designate, who will be charged with the duty of forming a 
Ministry. Names of candidates for ministerial office, nominated 
by three or more members, will next be submitted to the Speaker. 
The Katikiro Designate may add further names to the list, from 
which the Lukiko will then elect forty persons. The Katikiro 
Designate, after consultation with the Governor and such other 
persons as he thinks fit, will choose five ministerial colleagues 
from this list of forty. After the Governor has signified his appro- 
val of the Ministers, the Kabaka will formally appoint the Kati- 
kiro Designate as Katikiro by handing him the ddamula (the 
symbol of his office) and will also formally appoint his five col- 
leagues as Ministers. He will then hand each of the six Ministers 
the seal of his office. Provision is made for Ministers who on 
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appointment are not already members of the Lukiko to acquire 
membership. 

In the past Ministers have been drawn predominantly from the 
tanks of saya chiefs; in the future it is likely that most will be 
politicians. In order to preserve an clement of continuity, it is 
laid down that at least one Minister must be a serving saya chief. 

The term of office of a Ministry ends with the expiry of the life 
of a Lukiko. The maximum duration of a Ministry, and the fixed 
duration of a Lukiko, will be five years. A Ministry may cease to 
hold office in two other sets of circumstances: 

(a) It must tender its resignation to the Kabaka through the 
Katikiro if a motion of no confidence in the Ministry “on an 
important matter” is proposed by twenty members of the Lukiko 
and carried with the support of not less than two-thirds of the 
total membership. Fourteen days’ notice must be given of such a 
motion; and it is for the Speaker to determine whether it raises 
an issue important enough to justify its being debated. (This may 
well lay an onerous responsibility upon the Speaker, who will 
hold a newly created office.) The procedure recommended is 
designed to make for stability of government in a period of 
change, while ensuring that no Ministry can hold office if it lacks 
the confidence of a substantial majority of the legislature. The 
existing composition and method of election of the Lukiko are 
to be retained for the present, though certain changes in the sys- 
tem of representation are envisaged; but its members are to be 
given more work to do—the Lukiko is a large assembly and its 
members have devoted themselves more assiduously to critical 
than to legislative or administrative activities—and will be drawn 
into a closer association with the realities of public administration 
by the establishment of a system of committees concerned with 
the several fields of operation of the Buganda Government, each 
under the chairmanship of the appropriate Minister. 

(b) A Ministry may be collectively dismissed by the Governor 
in Council “if in the opinion of the Governor in Council the 
Ministry has failed to accept or to act upon formal advice given 
to it by the Governor in Council, thereby prejudicing peace, 
otder or good government” (art. 16). The offices of the Ministers 
will thereupon become vacant and they must return the symbols 
and seals of their offices to the Kabaka. 

Here is indeed a constitutional innovation: a Ministry formally 
yD ore by one authority (the Kabaka) is dismissible by an- 
other (the Governor on the advice of his Executive Council). 
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But it is by this device, set in a context in which the affairs of the 
Kabaka’s Government will be conducted by his Ministers who 
will be the formal channel of communication with the Protector- 
ate Government (art. 8), that the heaviest burden would be lifted 
from the shoulders of the Kabaka if the Protectorate and Bug- 
anda Governments should ever again be in irreconcilable conflict 
on a vital issue. The dismissal of a Ministry enjoying the con- 
fidence of the Lukiko would in any event be a grave matter; the 
Lukiko, moreover, might refuse to give its support to any other 
Ministry. The taking of such drastic action is made the more 
unlikely by the institution of consultative procedures that must 
be exhausted before formal advice is given (arts. 32-3, 37-8). 
And it is highly probable that at least one member of the Execu- 
tive Council will be a Muganda, and that in the not distant future 
it will be a predominantly African body. 

An individual Minister must be dismissed by the Kabaka if he 
is convicted of certain criminal offences or is incapacitated, and 
may be dismissed by the Katikiro (supported by at least two other 
Ministers) for failing to carry out the decisions of the Ministry 
persistently or in an important matter. 

The structure of the Buganda Government will be strengthened 
by the reform of the civil service. An independent Appointments 
Board will have the effective power of decision over the appoint- 
ment, dismissal, and discipline of chiefs and other officers of the 
Kabaka’s Government, who ate to have proper security of tenure. 
Each department will have a permanent secretary (who may in 
some cases be an officer seconded by the Protectorate Govern- 
ment). The Kabaka will formally appoint members of the 
Appointments Board, chiefs and permanent secretaries. The 
appointment of members of the Board, and the appointment and 
dismissal of permanent secretaries, will require the Governor’s 
approval, but he will accept the decisions of the Board regarding 
permanent secretaries save in exceptional circumstances. The 
regulations to be followed by the Board are to be agreed between 
the two governments. Provision is made for intergovernmental 
consultation if either government considers that they have been 
infringed. 

Ministers are to be relieved of one unenviable duty. At present 
the three Ministers are also the Regents. It is now recommended 
that in the event of the infancy, absence, or total incapacity of a 
Kabaka the Regents shall be the Speaker and two senior members 
of the royal family. 
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The difficult problem of the power to withdraw recognition 
from a Kabaka is dealt with by linking the continuance of recog- 
nition with the Kabaka’s observance of a specific personal under- 
taking. Every Kabaka, on becoming Kabaka, is to conclude a 
solemn engagement with the Great Lukiko and people of 
Buganda and with Her Majesty’s Government, formally accept- 
ing and agreeing to be bound by the articles comprised in the 
recommendations and by the 1900 Agreement as amended, and 
undertaking not to prejudice the security and welfare of his 
people and the Protectorate. So long as he observes his solemn 
engagement, Her Majesty’s Government will agree to recognize 
him as the ruler of the Kingdom of Buganda (arts. 28-9). 

The terms of the Kabaka’s solemn engagement, together with 
the many additions and amendments to the 1900 Agreement that 
will be required when the recommendations have been accepted 
as a whole by the Great Lukiko, will be agreed between Her 
Majesty’s Government and the Lukiko.* Consideration will no 
doubt be given to the legal status of these instruments. 

The constitutional arrangements prescribed in the recommen- 
dations ate to be fully reviewed after they have been in operation 
for six years. In order to encourage stability, no major changes 
ate to be made in the meantime (art. 48). This is not, of course, 
intended to petrify the constitution either of Buganda or the 
Protectorate; minor alterations may be found to be necessary and 
desirable. 

In this brief survey much that is of interest and importance has 
been left unsaid or touched upon too lightly. But it may be felt 
that Uganda and Buganda stand to gain much from these reforms. 
The constitutional development of the Uganda Protectorate will 
have reached a point of no return, from which the way ahead 
leads to a primarily African self-governing state. Buganda is 
brought into the mainstream of the life of the Protectorate, with 
its government exercising large new responsibilities. Its ancient 
tribal institutions, which might have been left to dwindle away 
into insignificance, ate instead to be adapted to meet the require- 
ments of a changing social and political order in accordance with 
recommendations that are in large measure the work of forward- 
looking representatives of the Baganda. 

The Kingdom of Buganda is to become a constitutional mon- 


* Uganda Protectorate: Buganda (Cmd. 9320), pp. 5-6. This White Paper includes Her 
Majesty’s Government’s decisions on the recommendations and on the question of the 


Kabaka, and the text of the recommendations. 
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archy; but there can be no monarchy without a monarch. In the 
new situation created by the success of the Namirembe Confer- 
ence and the j ent in the Kabaka Case, Her Majesty’s Govetn- 
ment has been able to make a fresh approach to the question of 
the Kabaka. Its decision to allow the Lukiko to have an en- 
fettered choice of who shall be Kabaka (subject to the fulfilment 
of certain conditions, which include acceptance by the Lukiko of 
the recommendations as a whole) brings a prospect of reconcilia- 
tion into sight. If wounds can be healed, a new vigour may enter 
into the body politic. And the effects of what has passed and what 
will pass in Uganda will be felt elsewhere among the British 
African territories. 


EXIT MALAN 
By ReGrnaLtp REYNOLDs* 


THE retirement of Dr. Malan is not the end of an e h, but 
it provides a focusing point for a summary. Regarded as an 
extremist in this country, Malan actually represents the more 
“‘moderate” wing of his party: hence the facetious phrase which 
I remember hearing in Cape Town, “‘Malan and the Liberal 
Nationalists.” His successor, Transvaal Party Boss, Johannes 
Strijdom, a blunter instrument of policy, will lead the “back- 
veld Boers” in swifter and more drastic action. 
I have heard Africans compare Malan favourably with Sir 
Huggins and with the late General Smuts. “‘At least’’, 
they said, “we know where we are with him.”” Such comparisons 
are relative; and The Friend, an Opposition paper, discussing the 
relative menaces of J. G. Strijdom and his former rival for the 
mantle of Malan, found similar reasons “for preferring the im- 
moderate Mr. Strijdom, who never hesitates to say precisely 
what he thinks . . . to the ‘moderate’ Dr. Dénges, who is far too 
much of a clever politician.’ In a journal representing moderate 
European opinion, such a point of view is rare; but many of the 


* Worked with Ghandi in India 1929-30. General Secretary No More War Movement, 
1932-39. 1953 made overland journey from Alexandra to South Africa, account of which 
will appear shortly in Beware of Africans, 
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keenest non-European thinkers see in this steady drift to the 
right the promise of a fruitful crisis. 

Issues, undoubtedly, are being steadily clarified. “One useful 
purpose this Reservation of Separate Amenities Bill has served,” 

aid a leader-writer in The Friend. “It has explicitly compelled the 

Nationalists to abandon the great myth that Apartheid implies 
the provision of separate but not inferior services for non- 
Europeans.”* The Rand Daily Mail has also exposed the im- 
practicability—if not the hypocrisy—of Apartheid. Quoting Dr. 
Verwoerd, Minister of Native Affairs, who had recently told the 
Bantu that they “should revert to the way of life of their fore- 
fathers”, this paper reasonably remarked that there was little 
chance of the Bantu reverting “to an ancient barbarian way of 
life”.* There is, in fact, something strangely unrealistic about the 
Nationalist propaganda and philosophy. When, for example, 
Dr. Verwoerd told an African Council that they should be 
“proud of what is their.own and at the same time respect that 
which belongs to someone else”’,* he omitted to refer to the fact 
that the African has very little left of which to be proud. Nation- 
alist speakers regularly refer to the Bantu as though they could 
all live comfortably in their inadequate reserves—with the corol- 
lary that if they come out and seek work with European em- 
ployers, they must not expect to enjoy any political rights. With- 
out labouring the point, it may be apposite to quote another 
Opposition paper that “two-thirds of the Native population are 
outside the existing reserves. . . . They have not come from any- 
where to sell their labour but have been born and bred on the 
farms and in the towns and know no other home. He (Mr. 
Havenga) did not suggest that they should ever go back or that 
mote territory is to be found for them.” 

In spite of the timidity and utter inadaquacy of the European 
Opposition, it is, on the whole, more realistic than the Govern- 
ment. “Apartheid remains an entirely negative concept”, said a 
leader-writer in The Star. “It consists at present of prohibitions 
and nothing else. . . . Prohibitions are the refuge of those who are 
unwilling to concede to others what they demand for them- 
selves.”* This negative principle is now being applied to African 
education through the Bantu Education Act, a measure which has 
aroused widespread controversy. Briefly, the object of the Act is 
the removal of African education from the control of missions 
and of provincial administrations, placing it under the control of 
the Department of Native Affairs. Coupled with this policy of 
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centralization is the overt intention to put an end to “subversive” 
tendencies in the African Schools (i.e. anything which tends to- 
wards independent thinking) and to make Bantu education con- 
form more uniformly with the Nationalist conception of what 
schooling is suitable for an “inferior race”. 

Even under the Hertzog-Smuts administration an Inter- 
Departmental Committee on Native Education (1935-6) stated 
categorically in its report that “the aim of native education must 
differ from white education because the two social orders for 
which education is preparing . . . are not identical. . . . The 
education of a White child prepares him for life in a dominant 
society and the education of the Black child for a subordinate 
society.” The difference to-day is in the degree, in the intensifica- 
tion and systematization of this discrimination. Dr. Verwoerd, 
in explaining the purposes of the Bantu Education Act, made a 
speech which “clearly showed that his interest in native education 
lies not so much in providing an elementary training in reading, 
writing and arithmetic, but in exercising a form of censorship on 
what Natives are taught.’”’ 

Again one must pause, in fairness, to point out that the 
Government is not alone in its desire to exercise some form of 
censorship. When the President of the Methodist Church of 
South Africa expressed his concern with regard to what the 
African was to read the Natal Daily News was quick to take up 
his point: “It is all very well to ban the blatantly subversive. But 
obviously the door is left wide open to the surreptitious spread- 
ing of the ‘publications and pamphlets that are anti-Christian, 
anti-church, atheistic and materialistic in content’ to which the 
Methodist leader referred’’.* The Bantu are, moreover, already 
the object of a struggle in which the two European “races” and 
their various religions are taking part. Afrikaners are apt to 
identify certain churches and their missions with “British im- 
perialism”’: 

“They complain that too many natives are taught the English language 
and outlook. Greater efforts must be made to teach them the Afrikaans 
language and culture. So the Bantu must not only acquaint himself with two 


European janguages and cultures, but he must at the same time be brought 
up to feel himself entirely apart and separate.”’*® 


Not the least outrageous aspect of the new plans for African 
education is the determination to make the Bantu contribute a 
greater shate towards the cost. The Rand Daily Mail aptly sum- 
marized the position: 
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“What Dr. Verwoerd and Mr. Mentz are saying, in effect, is “You can’t 
have “tuppence coloured” because it is too good for you. What you will get 
is “penny plain”. But you must pay tuppence for it because otherwise you 
wouldn’t enjoy it.’ Native parents . . . resent very much being asked to pay 
more for a special dark-coloured derde k/as education.” 


Perhaps the worst tragedy of this more rigid application of 
apartheid to education is the way in which it has been forced on 
the two “liberal” universities of Cape Town and Witwatersrand, 
in spite of vigorous protests from the National Union of South 
African Students, which produced carefully gathered evidence in 
proof of the success and desirability of multi-racial universities. 

On the positive side the Nationalists have little to which they 
can point except the so-called “rehabilitation” schemes in the 
reserves. Dr. Eiselen, Secretary for Native Affairs, let in some 
cold ait when he informed the second annual conference of the 
Institute of Administrators of Non-European Affairs that it was 
intended to set up camps in native areas for reclamation purposes, 
remarking that it was assumed that a number of youthful natives 
has become so “work-shy”’ because of lax habits that it would be 
necessary to condition them to the virtues of labour and discip- 
line.1* Even the United Party is sufficiently realistic to see that the 
prospect for the African is too bleak to promise a peaceful future. 

Meanwhile the pathetic loyalty to the Europeans of the col- 
outed (mixed blood) people has been strained to breaking-point. 
Though the Torch Commando Movement has disintegrated, the 
persistency with which the Government has sought to remove 
the coloureds from the common electoral roll has had deeper and 
more lasting effects. The Commissioner for Coloured Affairs, in 
his annual report, last year, stated openly that one of his main 
tasks was to bring about the separation of coloureds and natives 
in the Union. But, as the Pretoria News pointed out, “if the Com- 
missioner for Coloured Affairs really wants to divide the coloured 
from the native people, he will have to persuade the Cabinet to 
drop the Separate Representation of Voters’ Bill.’** In view of 
the traditional support which the United Party has received from 
the Cape coloured vote, this question has greatly agitated the 
U.P. and it is one on which the party has shown more courage 
and consistency than on most issues. Indeed, with the parties so 
evenly balanced, this may be a matter of political life or death to 
the U.P. magnates. And the tension is perpetuated by the fact 
that the Government has by no means abandoned the idea of 
tinkering with the machinery of justice in order to legalize a Bill 
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which has already been declared unconstitutional, should the 
Nationalists fail to obtain the two-thirds majority which a consti- 
tutional change requires. The Appeal Court Bill, kept in cold- 
storage, is, therefore, a weapon of blackmail which Dr. Malan 
has left to his successor with the implicit suggestion that “men 
could be found for the suggested constitution division of the 
Appeal Court, who would not give legally honest judgment.” 

The Indian population has also been driven steadily toward the 
necessity of making common cause with Africans and coloureds. 
For them the greatest hardships of the present régime probably 
arise from the Group Areas Act. Though it is not correct to sup- 
pose that all Indians are shopkeepers (and, in fact, the great 
majority of them are working class), Indian shopkeepers are 
numerous in some parts of the Union—and, being better off and 
better educated than others, they are influential in their own 
community. These are the people who will be hardest hit by the 
application of the Act. At Nylstroom, for example, the scheme 
involves moving the Indians, shops and all, out of the town to a 
new township it is proposed to establish a mile away.* Comment 
is superfluous. The Rand Daily Mail summed up the application 
of the Act as meaning “that the non-Europeans can be moved at 
the wish of the Europeans, to a place which the Europeans con- 
sider desirable for them.”’* 

Most of the Indians are in Natal, where the birth-rate statistics 
show that they are multiplying rapidly in comparison with Euro- 
peans and, in fact, even more rapidly than the people in India 
itself. The Indian death-rate in Natal is exceptionally low in the 
circumstances and it is not improbable that Natal may become, 
in time, primarily an Indian territory. We are therefore consider- 
ing, not merely a minority population, but a race which is certain 
to play an increasingly important role in at least one of the South 
African provinces. It may be on this account that the Immigrants 
Regulation Amendment Act was passed recently, annulling the 
Smuts-Gandhi agreement, whereby the immigration of wives and 
minor children of Indians normally resident in the Union had been 
permitted. Even the Opposition press is seldom generous, or 
even just, to Indians; and the Eastern Province Herald made the 
extraordinary comment that the Smuts-Gandhi agreement had 
been made “‘in the early days of indentured labour”, when “the 
high masculinity ratio of Natal’s Asiatic population made it 
necessary to permit the immigration of Indian women. But this 
state of affairs no longer exists.”* Evidently the writer con- 
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sidered that, with plenty of Indian women available, a husband 
had no need of his own wife and could also make good the loss 
of his children. 

In contrast with the tensions between the Government and 
the non-European peoples, those which exist on direct issues be- 
tween the Afrikaners and the English, though real enough, seem 
often academic (such as the republican question) or even farcical. 
Mr. Erasmus, the Minister of Defence, has been a main target of 
criticism by the English-speaking people on account of a petti- 
fogeing policy of pin-pricks; and one reads of such outrages as 

e gamation of an English regiment with an Afrikaner 
regiment or the re-naming of a regiment after Gideon Scheepers 
(who was court martialled and shot by the British as a rebel). 
“If white civilization is to survive in this country”’, said the Natal 
Mercury, “the two European races must be allowed to live, work, 
serve and grow up together.”** Malan and his colleagues have 
threatened that unity. 

More serious is the increased centralization which threatens 
the English ascendancy in Natal and the comparatively liberal 
régime of the Cape. The Bantu Education Bill was opposed in 
Natal by Europeans, not so much (if at all) because of the bad 
deal given to the African, but because it transferred native educa- 
tion from the control of the provinces to that of the Union 
Department of Native Affairs. The Natal Mercury saw this bill as 
“the thin edge of the wedge’’.’* If the Government started with 
African education, they might soon want to control European 
education in Natal. Where, in fact, would this tendency find any 
stopping point? Finally, among the European grievances, the 
Government has been arbitrarily removing thousands of names 
from the electoral roll, on the grounds that the persons concerned 
ate not South African citizens. The onus probandi is not on the 
Government, but on voters who have exercised this right for 
years, and are suddenly told that they are excluded from the roll 
unless they can prove that they have been wrongfully struck off.” 

In general, however, the criticisms of the European Opposi- 
tion are not directed against such explicit misdemeanors of the 
Government with regard to “the other white race”, but against 
the Government’s failure to tackle great economic problems. They 
see the Government absorbed in a fanatical mission, not only 
neglecting its tasks, but creating fresh difficulties. Thus, The Star 
remarked upon the “undesirable note of urgency” in the pro- 
ceedings of the parliamentary commission of inquiry into the 
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coloured vote.*! The same paper found it hard to understand why 
a government which was in such a hurry to destroy the constitu- 
tion had, up to that time, done nothing about the “land barons”. 
These rich landowners, who have long been buying more and 
more farms, to evade Income Tax, have ousted smaller European 
owners, replacing them, not uncommonly, by African managers. 
Thus a system of absentee landlordism has grown up, and, in 
October 1953, even the Free State Nationalist Congress urgently 
demanded a Government investigation of this tendency, suggest- 
ing a land tax as a counter-move.* The general policy of the 
Government with regard to non-Europeans has also’*caused wide- 
spread alarm among those who do not share the fanaticism of the 
Nationalist politicians. Thus, the Pretoria News stated plainly that 


“Tt will become increasingly apparent that the non-European people of the 
Union will not be content in perpetuity to accept the limits imposed on their 
development by a European Government in the years 1948 to 1953. Think- 
ing men in all parties appreciate this fact... . The real debate may well shift 
from the argument over whether concessions should or should not be 

ted to non-European people . . . to the argument over what concessions 
should be granted, where they should be granted and how quickly. We may 
see the beginning of that shift of controversy this year.”** 


The implied optimism has proved to be a little premature, but 
the factual basis for it remains. Meanwhile the Government has 
continued to pursue policies for which, in many cases, no poss- 
ible defence can be made even in terms of European or Afrikaner 
ascendancy and its requirements. As a peculiar example, the Cape 
Times cited the ban on non-European students from territories 
outside the Union: 


“Tt seems to us, indeed, that a Nationalist Government should be keener 
than anyone else to offer the hospitality of our non-European schools and 
colleges—against suitable fees—to students from over the border. If they do 
not come here, those who can afford it will go to Europe, America or India; 
and they will almost certainly come back with views on race-relations which 
are repugnant to the Nationalists, as well as with a prejudice against the 
Union. Of far more general importance, however, is the fact that the Nation- 
alists woh: On sition alike have from time to time indicated that the Union 
is the na 5 of all countries in our part of Africa; and it seems to us a 
poor sort of country which cannot find some place in its educational institu- 
tions for students from countries which we aspire to lead.”’*4 


Great concern is expressed by all Europeans over the growth 
of crime in South Africa, in spite of Draconian measures to sup- 
press it. Official figures published in September 1953 showed a 
great increase in the number of floggings administered. In the 
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pfevious year over 50,000 strokes had been given to convicted 
persons, with, as the Cape Argus pointed out, no evidence to 
show that they had had either deterrent of reformative value.* 
The Commissioner of Police, in presenting his report, dealt with 
all the usual remedies; but presumably his terms of reference pre- 
cluded any discussion of the fundamental sociological causes. 
Indeed, the official remedies were themselves riddled with abuses, 
including (inter alia) the use of prisoners on European farms. A 
hint is contained in a leader of The Friend: “When the size of 
prisons and their population becomes directly related to the 
shortage of farm-labour and the agitation for more and more 
convict labour grows, it is time to call a halt.”** Meanwhile the 
report of the Police Commissioner showed that one in every ten 
persons in the Union had been prosecuted during the year 1952 
and that serious crime had trebled during the past decade. These 
two facts alone, said the Natal Mercury, 


“should shock South Africans into an awareness that our society is heading 
for disaster unless urgent and radical reforms are introduced. While the 
police are not blameless, it is rather the white electors of South Africa and 
their constitutionally elected Government who are primarily deserving cen- 
sure. So long as the ballot box reflects the stubborn determination of the 
pr to maintain in political office those who are ready to pander to 
desire for oppres:.ive and discriminatory laws, just so long will 
the police force be disliked and distrusted by the under-privileged sections of 
the community. The incidence of crime shows irrefutably that apartheid, as 
applied by the Government, is a mistaken policy.”’*’ 


In varying degree, most of the Opposition papers showed that 
they regarded the Government’s policy as responsible for the 
crime wave and criticized the frequent use of corporal punish- 
ment. Hints of the brutality to which African prisoners are sub- 
jected are to be found even in the records of the courts. In 
acquitting a European prison warder and two African farm fore- 
men, on charges of culpable homicide (after the death of one 
African convict labourer, and injuries to another convict) Mr. 
Justice Rumpff said that the time had come to stop assaults on 
prisoners and to punish severely those guilty of such acts.** The 
operative words are, of course, that “the time had come”. In a 
later case, we read of two white farmers, originally charged with 
murder, who were found guilty of common assault, when an 
African convict worker died after a beating. One man received 
eighteen months’ imprisonment and the other six months with 
six strokes of the cane.” 
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Whether one should regard this instance as an example of the 
tightening up of legal procedure in such cases is dubious. But, 
unsatisfactory as the verdict and sentence may sound in this 
country, both would probably be regarded as severe in South 
Africa, where it would be easy to fill a book with examples of 
racial discrimination in the courts, especially in cases of assaults 
by Europeans on Africans. When I remarked on some of these 
cases, casually reported in the South African press, without head- 
lines or comments, I was repeatedly assured that they were far too 
common to be regarded as important news. Progressive Euro- 
pean opinion is probably right in concentrating mainly on the 
failure of the Government to remove the causes of crime rather 
than on its peculiar methods of dealing with crime and the dis- 
tinctions which the courts make on racial grounds. The chief 
need is to expose the Government’s evasion of its problems. 
“South Africa’s attention”, as the Natal Daily News remarked, 
“is focused on constitutional courts instead of on the squatters’ 
camps and overcrowded locations which are hotbeds of iniquity 
and the breeding ground of crime.” 

The anxiety of intelligent Europeans has its roots in many 
alarming facts; and not least of these is the knowledge that racial 
tension and a rising crime rate are among the things which keep 
foreign capital out of the country. References to this have been 
numerous in the South African press. Thus the Cape Times has 
categorically stated that “foreign capital will not return to South 
Africa until it is assured that this Government’s policies will not 
create the social unrest and economic disaster that is feared.” 
Similar views have been expressed by the Star, the Cape Argus 
and other papers. It is not only the racial tension, however, which 
is held to be a deterrent to foreign investment, but other aspects 
of Government policy, arising from the same fanatical assump- 
tions. Thus the Star mentioned “the latest attempt to rig the 
appeal court” in this connexion. “If’’, said the S/ar, “a Govern- 
ment can set up courts to abolish constitutional rights, it will be 
argued that they may equally well confiscate or destroy capital 1 in 
the name of nationalism or nationalization. A country’s honour 
is its collateral security, and that security is beginning to look 
more and more doubtful.’ 

At this point we are clearly involved with the big industrial 
interests of the Rand. When Dr. Diederichs, M.P. for Randfon- 
tein, attacked the Stock Exchange at a nationalist rally he shocked 
financial circles by his hints of clandestine manceuvres, of big 
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capitalist forces opposed to the Government and of possible 
nationalization. The Star remarked that he had done mote in five 
minutes to bear the market than the sinister forces he spoke of 
could have accomplished in five years.** The Rand-Daily Mail, 
under the heading “‘Kaffirs are quiet”, expressed the hope that 
Dr. Diederichs’s speeches would not be reported in the Econo- 
mist.* The reality of such fears has been shown by such pro- 
nouncements as that of Sir George Usher, a prominent British 
industrialist with substantial interests in South Africa. In spite of 
many optimistic phrases, to be expected from one who would not 
wish to decry his own stocks, Sir George made his prophecy of 
rosperity conditional on South Africa being “granted a respite 
rom political fear and turmoil.’”’** This is precisely the condition 
which the nationalists are least able to guarantee. The same appre- 
hension was expressed in a report by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce: 


“Most observers are of the opinion that current political and racial ten- 
sions, which show signs of continuing aggravation in the future, constitute 
the most important single deterrent to foreign investment.”** 


It must not be assumed that the numerous European critics of 


the Government for its failure to inspire confidence abroad are 
gloating over the results. On the contrary, the European opposi- 
tion press shows nothing but alarm at the bad name which South 
Africa has acquired in other parts of the world. This is reflected, 
above all, in the press reaction to the “interference” of UNO in 
South African affairs. The comments of Opposition papers are 
often almost as rabid as the angry denunciations of the Nation- 
alists; and, indeed, it is on this matter, above everything, that one 
notices some unanimity between the Government and its major 
European critics. The underlying dislike by most Europeans of 
India and Indians finds expression here in bitter attacks on the 
attitude of the Asian governments. Sometimes this is varied by 
smug sententiousness. Thus the Rand Daily Mail, in an effort to 
turn the tables, proposed that South Africa should “be placed on 
probation while other Augean stables are tidied up. We are wor- 
ried about the Indians in India, their diet and the unhygienic 
conditions under which they live. Perhaps if they could be made 
more comfortable at home they would not want to emigrate to 
Africa.”*? The usual reason for emigration—over-population— 
is quietly overlooked, though it is also the primary cause of 
Indian poverty. 
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A friend of mine, who interviewed Dr. Malan when he led the 
Opposition, said that what Malan resented was “the feeling that 
South Africa was looked upon as not grown up and consequently 
as being of inferior status.” It is ironical that this deep cause of 
resentment should arise from the objection of the Afrikaner to 
being regarded in the way that he himself regards the African. 
But it would be a mistake to assume that the English-speakin 
Europeans are much less touchy when hoist with their own petard. 
Out of a vast sheaf of South African newspaper cuttings relating 
to UNO and South Africa, I can find only two in which carefully 
qualified approval is given to one or two findir:z. of the UN 
commission. The Natal Mercury found “substance in the view 
that police personnel should exercise much greater tact and diplo- 
macy when they conduct a search on private property.” It also 
felt that the Commission was correct in stating that the police, in 
the eyes of non-Europeans, personified “the unjust law of the 
Whites.”** The Cape Times, normally one of the most liberal of 
the dailies, had many hard things to say about the United Nations 
“dabbling in South Africa’s domestic affairs.” It did, however, 
give credit to the commission for having “adopted the United 
Party’s policies” by suggesting a round table conference to find a 

solution of the racial problem. ** 

One might have expected that moderate European opinion, 
even if opposed to international “interference” in the domestic 
affairs of the Union, would have adopted a more tolerant view 
with regard to the Trusteeship Council of the United Nations 
and its attempts to intervene with regard to South-West Africa. 
This, however, has not been the case. The /Vatal Mercury, the 
Cape Argus, The Star and even the Cape Times have all adopted an 
attitude not very different from that of the Nationalists. In con- 
trast to this intransigent stand on the question of S.W. Africa, 
it is interesting to find the Opposition press openly contemptuous 
of the Government’s claims on the Protectorates. Whilst they 
appear to accept the right of the Union Government to rule S.W. 
Africa, without being responsible to anyone but itself, the 
Opposition papers seem to be equally clear that the same Govern- 
ment is unfit to administer Basutoland, Swaziland and Bechuana- 
land. When an article in the Nationalist journal Commando pic- 
tured the perils threatening the Union from the Protectorates, 
The Star ironically compared the situation to the encirclement of 
Hitler’s Germany, the potential aggressors being, in this case, 
“the formidable military powers of Bechuanaland and Swazi- 
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land.” Obviously, said Zhe Star, safety must be ensured by the 
incorporation of these territories in the Union, after which South 
Africans could sleep more peacefully, provided that they could 
forget the continued menace of such possible enemy bases as 
Tristan da Cunha. “ 

To sum up, the difference between the Nationalists and their 
United Party opponents is not one of fundamental principles 
but of realism in their application. The Nationalists consistently 
ignore the importance of a rising resentment among non-Euro- 
peans, both in its immediate effects and in its international reper- 
cussions. To them the “people” invariably means the Europeans, 
and one reads indignant attacks on the Opposition because (by 
sticking to the constitution, which cannot be altered without a 
two-thirds majority) it is exerting the right of a minority “to veto 
the clearly expressed wishes of the country as a whole.” The 
European Opposition thinks in similar terms but is realist enough 
to remember in all critical situations that “the country as a whole” 
is overwhelmingly non-European. They have watched with 
alarm the growth of non-European unity (“Malan’s great gift to 
mankind”, as a real European Radical remarked to me). And 
much of their criticism of the attempt to remove the coloured 
people from the common roll is due to the open alarm with which 
they see the coloureds driven “to make common cause with the 
natives.” 

One has also to remember that the Afrikaners are still primarily 
a rural and agricultural people (although “‘de-tribalized” Afri- 
kaners—of whom Malan is an example in some respects—are on 
the increase) whilst the English-speaking Europeans are primarily 
industrial and commercial. Apartheid, as operated, will not de- 
ptive the Boer farmer of African labour but may well increase 
the difficulties of the European townsman—and even more of his 
wife. She ane, read without enthusiasm the prophecy of Die 
Vaderland that “the housewife foresees the day when she herself 
will have to do her housework”; though it is true that this 
Nationalist paper added the attractive rider that “since the Native 
has been withdrawn from the political arena by the segregation 
legislation of 1936, the opportunity has been created to develop 
him into a great economic asset.” 

This “economic asset” is no doubt welcome by the gold mag- 
nates and the captains of the newer industries, but they are also 
aware that “the aptest pupils that Afrikaner extremists have yet 
found are the Bantu.” They see the danger but they have no 
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remedy. Unable themselves to combat the Nationalists in the 
electoral field, few of them can contemplate without terror the 
possibility of non-Europeans playing an independent hand. They 
deplore noh-violent resistance to bad laws because such resistance 
“easily becomes the prelude to violence.”** They recommend that 
the victims of such laws should “strive for a change by constitu- 
tional means,” though no constitutional means exist whereby 
the non-Europeans can make themselves effective, and even the 
right to sttike is now illegal for Africans. If the non-Europeans 
ate not to take the unconstitutional courses which remain, and if 
international authorities ate not to “meddle” in the Union’s 
affairs, one wonders how, if at all, the European Opposition pro- 
poses to check the Gadarene progress of the Nationalists. 

Behind this attitude are fears and interests which link together 
the two major European parties. United Party supporters, no 
doubt, resent the power now exercised by well-known fascists 
of the war period.“* But Dr. Malan was probably right when he 
said that, should there be another war, the two white races of 
South Aftica would, for the first time, stand solidly together. 
Fear of communism is here linked with the knowledge that no- 
where in the world would communists find more fertile soil. The 
criticism of the European Opposition is largely concerned with 
the fact that the Nationalists have undermined this basic unity 
by putting narrow (Afrikaner) interests before those of “the 
country’’** (meaning Europeans as a whole) and that they have 
unnecessatily exasperated non-European opinion, consolidating 
it in opposition to white domination. In this connexion the fre- 
quent eulogies of Sir Godfrey Huggins in the Opposition press 
are interesting. Yet another anxiety was voiced by the Evening 
Post, when it quoted Dr. W. M. MacMillan’s view that the 
greatest difficulty in achieving further progress in the tropical 
territories was fear and distust among African leaders. The 
Evening Post likened the position of the Union in Africa to that 
of the United States in the Americas, and pointed out the enor- 
mous economic possibilities for the Union if it could achieve 
good relations with the people in other parts of the continent. 
“Can it be said”, this article concluded, “that our political con- 
duct equips us for leadership of Africa’s non-Europeans of all 
races and will earn us a welcome when we go to the other terri- 
tories for economic opportunity?" 

The same paper is among the many which have attacked the 
Government for its obstinacy in insisting that the mines con- 
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tinue to rely on migrant labour, “despite the evidence that this 
source of supply is Toes up and is wreaking havoc on the land 
in the reserves.” Had not Dr. Verwoerd himself admitted that 
the reserves could not be rehabilitated while this system of mig- 
rant labour prevailed? Yet this admission of the Minister of 
Native Affairs was itself another condemnation of the disastrous 
economic consequences of apartheid.** The plain statement of 
Dr. Colin Steyn, that the way to save white civilization was by 
way of concession, and not by repression, served as a rallying cry 
to the United Party and was widely taken up by the Opposition 
press, the general attitude of which could be summarized in one 
quotation from The Star: 


“Many of those now in Parliament can remember that General Hertzogs’ 
Native Bills in 1936 were going to solve the ‘native problem’. Less than 20 
years later we know that they did not and could not, and that the problem is 
more acute now than ever. . . . We cannot petrify events, but the danger is 
that we may succeed in petrifying attitudes.”** 


The policy of the “‘less illiberal party” (I owe the phrase to Dr. 
Julius Lewin) was even more clearly defined, that the South 
African Government 


“must evolve some method of binding to it the educated, conservative non- 
Europeans. This is a policy to which all the British territories are committed 
because it is sheer self-interest to do so.”’5° 


There are signs of an awakening to these and other realities 
among the European population. Even the Dutch Reformed 
Church appears to have made some concession in principle, at its 
last deliberations, though I have not yet heard of any practical 
applications. To do justice to the D.R.C., the total apartheid 
(which it once sponsored) was something very different from 
the actual policy of the Government, and much more fair to the 
Africans. It is the realization that apartheid in practice is not the 
fair division imagined by misguided idealists that has doubtless 
helped the D.R.C. to review its attitude. The courageous declara- 
tion of the Anglican bishops against racialism was welcomed by 
some Opposition papers,"' though the effect of Anglican pro- 
nouncements on the Reformed Church is at least dubious. 

One immediate effect of the increased activity of liberal-minded 
churchmen has been a new wkase issued by the Department of 
Native Affairs, authorizing (if not ordering) local authorities to 
refuse or cancel leases held by religious bodies if their representa- 
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tives engage in work “of a subversive nature’’. In case the word 
“subversive” is not already understood to have the widest poss- 
ible significance, the circular to local authorities includes also 
activities which “‘might tend to lead to, or encourage, deteriora- 
tion in the relationship between the Natives and Governmental 
rsons or bodies.” Future church sites in African villages are to 
allocated only to churches which have received Government 
recognition and no non-native may reside at a mission without 
the approval of the Ministry of Native Affairs.* 

Against this background of deadlock and frustration many 
recent developments in South Africa need careful consideration. 
The emergence of the Liberal Party and the Federalists, the new 
political groupings in non-European circles, and, above all, the 
vital problems confronting the trade-union movement (with its 
recent attempt to meet the Government’s challenge to its very 
existence) are among the principal indications of new alignments 
and impending crisis. These developments require separate treat- 
ment: they involve forces which are as fluid as those which I 
have described are (relatively) “stable”. My own general con- 
clusions, however, have already been foreshadowed by Dr. 
Dr. Dénges when he described the retiring premier as the archi- 
tect of South African unity. The words of the Minister of the 
Interior were taken up by the (Natal Witness with comments 
which might well provide a political epitaph for Dr. Malan: 


“Was he referring to unity between black and white? There is less of that 
every year. Did Dr. Dénges mean Unity of English-speaking South Africans 
and Afrikaners? It is conspicuously absent. But in a sense Dr. Malan may 
certainly be described as the architect of Unity. Under his leadership the 
Nationalist Party has become united in the purpose of making South Africa 
intolerable for all who do not share its narrow, scientifically unsound views 
on racial affairs. Dr. Malan has united something like one-twelfth of the 
population in support of policies which the other eleven-twelfths detest. In a 
sense, then, he is an architect of unity—but what a jerry-built structure 
it is.”’58 


About a year ago, an African was detained by the police for 
reading a book entitled When Malan Goes.“ It was just one of 
many preposterous examples of the application of the Suppres- 
sion of Communism Act, but it had perhaps a symbolic signi- 
ficance. Whatever the African hoped to discover by his reading 
he and the world will soon know. 
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THE FUTURE OF BRITISH 
POLITICS: AN AMERICAN VIEW 


By Proressor Samuei H. BEeer* 


IN the coming months there will be a crescendo of electioneer- 
ing, and politicians in their clipped, straight-faced British way 
will ih LCC one another almost as absurdly as partisans in 
the noisy battles of American politics commonly do. But as be- 
tween the two major parties, what is the real “differential” —to 
use Sir Winston Churchill’s expression? The Tories have not 
attacked the welfare state, but have preserved and extended it. 
Labour, on the other hand, even when freed from the responsi- 
bilities of power, carries less and less conviction in its role as the 
tadical party. An American is bound to miss many nuances of 
British politics but he will, I think, find a great many British 
observers who will agree that to-day the main lines of British 
policy at home would be much the same no matter which party 
was in power and that if Labour is returned to power in the next 


election we may iy ae as much continuity with present Tory 


policy as there has 
government. 

Virtual bipartisanship in foreign affairs, although no less im- 
portant, is less surprising. But what is the meaning of this con- 
vergence of party policy in domestic affairs? Perhaps it is only 
temporary. Perhaps the Left will soon gather its forces and its 
thoughts and the next few years will be a time of bitter partisan 
strife and radical social reform. But this seems almost as unlikely 
as an equivalent onslaught by the Right. Barring undue interfer- 
ence by outside forces—such as a slump in the west or a war in 
the east—Britain seems to have entered a long period of political 
peace. What reasons are there for thinking that the present 
moderation may continue? What is likely to be the substance and 
shape of politics if it does? 

To ask what is the real “differential” between the parties— 
that is, how their actual policies would differ if they had power 
in similar circumstances—is a speculative question. But since it is 
in a sense a question which every voter must attempt, a foreign 


een with Labour policy under the present 


* Professor of Government, Harvard University, Mr. Beer spent last year in England 
studying British politics and government. 
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student of British politics may be excused for suggesting some 
tentative answers. From them we may get some idea of the nature 
of the issues of the future and of the kind of politics in which 
they will be fought out. 

At one time, public ownership was the distinctive doctrine of 
Labour. What else separated it from the radical reformers of the 
Liberal Party? To-day, as everyone knows, this doctrine is the 
subject of a profound crise de conscience in the party, reminiscent in 
some ways of the crises of belief in the churches when in the 
nineteenth century they were obliged to bring their dogmas 
up to date. In Bevanism we have a fundamentalist reaction, 
but as regards the bulk of the party and most of its leaders 
it is highly doubtful whether Labour is still committed to public 
ownership as a means of controlling the economy or remaking 
society. 

There is a clear conflict between the parties over steel, al- 
though even on this issue the differential is much less than that 
suggested by the slogans of “public ownership” and “free enter- 
prise”. Perhaps also the list included in Challenge to Britain will 
stand. Or will the Morrisonian opposition to “lists” and prefer- 
ence for general criteria and a free hand for governments prevail? 
In any case, how urgent will be the priority which a future Labour 
Government will assign to further measures of public owner- 
ship? The inner doubts of the party and the lack of a clear sense 
of direction on these questions make it no hazardous guess to 
expect that political pressures and calculations of electoral ex- 
pediency will considerably influence how they are answered. 

A major work of the Tory Government has been the lifting of 
controls and whether one agrees with the policy or not, it would 
be niggardly to deny them credit for having done what they set 
out to do. Yet in this sphere it is even more difficult than in that 
of public ownership to find a radical differential. One reason is 
that opinion in Britain—in particular the opinion of the profes- 
sional classes—has a way of moving in unison and independently 
of party philosophies. With regard to economic planning and 
control there has been since the war such a movement of opinion 
which government policy in general has followed, regardless of 
the party in power, and which party opinion itself has tended 
simply to reflect. Toward the end of the war and immediately 
after it, great store was put in the peacetime future of central 
economic planning and control. Sir Oliver Franks’s lectures* 

* Central Planning and Control, by O. S. Franks. 
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were typical and the Jndustrial Charter showed that official Tory 
policy itself was much influenced. But criticism rose and dis- 
illusionment soon set in, and during the later years of the Labour 
Government—Harold Wilson began his “bonfires of controls” 
in 1948—civil servants and ministers, as well as economists gen- 
erally, turned strongly against physical controls and detailed 
planning. Upon the change of government, the relaxation of con- 
trols set in motion by Labour was continued by the Conserva- 
tives, although it must be emphasized, at a more rapid rate. 

The task of separating the effect of party policy sn that of 
the movement of informed opinion is made even harder by Tory 
flexibility. When the Conservatives took power at the height of 
the economic crisis following on Korea and rearmament, they 
vigorously tightened up and added to the controls which Labour 
had already imposed to meet the emergency. Even to-day, al- 
though the work of dismantling has been carried out on a large 
scale, a Tory Government still retains and operates no incon- 
siderable number of controls, and the budget, as in the days of 
Cripps, is boldly used not only to maintain economic equili- 
brium, but also to promote productivity and to accomplish par- 
ticular purposes, such as the encouragement of certain exports. 
Mr. Butskell and Mr. Gaitler speak the same language, even if 
they do not have exactly the same ideas. 

Laboutr’s policy statements by no means support a doctrinaire 
position on planning and controls and some leading socialists 
will say that their political belief has nothing to do with control, 
but is entitely concerned with equality. What a future Labour 
Government would do, however, would probably depend less 
on social philosophy than on the compulsions of the situation. 
In parti , if Labour seriously intends to carry out rapidly and 
fully its promises of huge additional nditure on social ser- 
vices, then its next government will be obliged to impose a tight 
system of planning and control and to maintain it indefinitely. 
In itself and in its consequences, such expenditure would seem 
to be the source of an important differential between the parties. 

Yet if Labour has receded on the questions of public owner- 
ship and economic control, the Tories have expanded their notion 
of what can and ought to be spent on the social services. The 
Tories justly claim to have had a major part in founding the wel- 
fare state; not been the party of /aissey-faire. But their con- 
ceptions of welfare expenditure at the end of the war were 
modest as compared with Labour’s and the internal struggle by 
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which the party was brought around to accepting the revolution 
of 1945 centred less on nationalization and planning than on the 
scale of welfare expenditure. Tory budgets have continued the 
steady increase in the amounts spent on the social services and if 
central government expenditure on housing and education is 
added, the trend is the same, whether we take absolute figures or 
percentages of total expenditure. Only as a percentage of national 

roduct does this expenditure show a slight decline—a matter of 
Se than 1 per cent. Nor have the Tories chosen to alter the 
method of financing the welfare state and to reverse the redis- 
tributory effects of heavy income taxation. Butler’s principal 
reduction was essentially a return to the rates prevailing before 
Gaitskell’s budget of 1951, which was designed to meet the 
special circumstances created by the increase in the arms pro- 
gramme. Other changes, such as the raising of the point at which 
liability to pay standard rate of income tax begins, clearly benefit 
the less well-to-do, while the benefits to the professional classes, 
such as taising the earned income relief from £400 to £450, have 
been modest. Even if we reckon in the reduction of food sub- 
sidies, it is doubtful if any of the less well-to-do have suffered 
an appreciable loss and some—e.g. single persons—have clearly 
gained on balance. 

Policy may be reflected in the method of expenditure as well 
as the amount. In the increase of the amount spent on family 
allowances, for instance, one might trace the influence of not 
only the Tories’ special concern with the family, but also their 
general “‘net and ladder” theory of the social services—that is, 
aid particularly for those in need—which they oppose to Labour’s 
concept of them as “a levelling instrument”. In how many 
spheres of activity, however, do we actually find such a special 
Tory emphasis? One might well expect, for instance, that under 
Conservatives subsidized houses would be built only for those 
who cannot afford an economic rent and that the swelling figures 
of the housing programme would represent a boom in private 
building. In fact, the proportion of houses built by private enter- 
prise has risen only from one in five to one in four and to-day 
more houses carrying a subsidy—which amounts to something 
like 40 per cent of the economic rent—are being built under the 
Tories than were built under Labour. Macmillan has done better 
than Bevan, but he has done much the same thing. Indeed, a 
simple continuation of the present trend, given enough time, is 
likely to end in that municipalization of rented dwellings which 
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Labour half-heartedly proposed as an alternative to the Rent and 
Repairs Acts. 

Since the war, the political pressures behind the housing pro- 
gramme have been irresistible, compelling governments to give 
it perhaps the highest priority even as against defence and also 
producing that unique scene when a Tory conference revolted 
against its platform and forced the party to proclaim a target of 
300,000 houses a year. But hardly less powerful and surely more 
lasting are those pressures which gather around the social security 
programme. The old-age pensioners in particular are a large and 
growing body who, although not well organized as a pressure 
group, ate sharply aware of their interests, of which the com- 

tition between the parties continually serves to remind them. 
If in the field of social security the Tories were to follow the 
“net and laddet” approach, they might well prefer to put addi- 
tional funds into an increase in public assistance, rather than 
spread them among various types of benefits, some of which are 
inevitably paid out to persons not greatly in need. They have 
chosen, however, to meet Labout’s promise to restore all benefits 
to the level of purchasing power which they had in 1948, propos- 
ing indeed to make good the rise in prices since 1946. As an elec- 
tion year draws near, both party conferences put the raising of old 
age pensions in the forefront, “and”, tartly commented the Man- 
pws Guardian, “on the domestic side, not much else besides’. 

Outside the realm of economic reform and income redistribu- 
tion lies what might prove to be the most explosive issue of all: 
Labour’s commitment to comprehensive schools. An American 
may be pardoned if he wonders why British egalitarians have not 
taken up this cause long ago and if he believes that such schools, 
if generally established, would do more to destroy social in- 
equality and the remnants of the class system than sweeping 
measures of nationalization. In any case, such a step would con- 
stitute a great structural reform and would excite the bitterest 
party and class feelings. Adding to this pledge the immense re- 
distributory proposals of Labour’s welfare programme and the 
tight system of planning which these in turn would entail, we 
may be satisfied, even without reckoning on the shadowy possi- 
bilities of further nationalization, that Labour is still potentially 
as tadical a party as ever. But actually what is likely to happen? 
Will not the forces of moderation which have so greatly helped 
to keep the Tories from straying into reaction and Labour from 
making even more extravagant promises continue to operate? 
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These forces are in the first place electoral. “As each party is 
supported by twelve million voters”, said Sir W inston at Black- 
pool, “they must have a great deal in common.” In a sense the 
evenness of the division of the electorate itself induces caution 
in party tactics. The opposing armies are not composed of single- 
minded partisans, but include on each side a margin of waverers 
who might have chosen the other cause. Perhaps in the right 
circumstances a bold programme of reaction or radicalism might 
remake the bases of opinion on which this division rests. But for 
the time being, the dictates of prudence are to avoid pitched 
battles of opposing social philosophies and to fight through 
small raids, designed to capture votes from parfticular groups. 

Such a tactic is difficult for a party based on class in ideas or in 
membership, since it means that the party may have to appeal to 
groups in the “other” class and also that in so far as the tactic 
succeeds such class basis as the party may have will be worn 
away as a coalition of interest groups takes the place of the 
organization of a class. These considerations, however, do not 
greatly affect British parties, since they are class parties in only a 
limited sense, their social bases, indeed, being not much different 
from those of the Democratic and Republican parties. Labour, 
no more than the Democrats, wins the whole vote of the working 
class—the proportions are almost exactly the same in the two 
cantibulishile the Tories like the Republicans draw support from 
all classes and income groups. 

The tactic of the small raid on the particular interest group is 
not only compatible with the social bases of British parties. It is 
also encouraged and shaped by the structure of the welfare state. 
To establish such a‘system of benefits stimulates recipients to 
political activity and gives that activity a focus. An interest group 
which was previously apathetic may turn into a strong political 
force when its members become clients of a welfare programme. 
The National Farmers’ Union, for instance, grew most rapidly in 
numbers and influence not during the depressed twenties and 
thirties, but as farmers prospered and enjoyed government 
favour during and after the war. 

From this tactic and these shaping forces results not a politics 
of class or of social philosophy, but a kind of pressure politics. 
The term is inexact as applied to British politics to-day if it sug- 
gests that policy is made simply by groups pushing an inert 
government or party this way and that, for it is often the govern- 
ment or patty which in the competition for electoral support 
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teaches the group what its rights and interests are and excites it 
to demand them. The term also may not be taken to mean that 
the political activity of the pressure group involves noisy threats 
and loud, demanding claims. The day of mass demonstrations in 
Whitehall or the lobbies of Westminster is pretty well past. The 
civil servants of the organized interest groups—of the British 
Legion, the Farmers’ Union, the National Union of Teachers, the 
Federation of British Industries, the Transport Workers and 
countless trade unions, trade associations, and professional 
otganizations—deal directly and continually with civil servants 
in government; occasionally they or their chiefs have recourse to 
ministers, less often to M.P.s. While the outright corporatism of 
the war period, when organized bodies were in whole or in part 
taken directly into administration, has been dismantled, a quasi- 
corporatism remains which leaves no important group without a 
channel of influence. It is a rare and serious charge—as at the 
time of the Anglo-Japanese trade agreement of last year—to 
accuse the ee of making public policy without first 
consulting the special interests concerned. Above all, the whole 


process is otderly and quiet; there seems almost to be an under- 
standing on the order in which claimants may raise theit demands. 
A gtoup may not, as was said of M.P.s when they proposed a 


rise in their pay, “put themselves at the head of the queue”’. 
One of the best illustrations of this pattern of politics and of 
how it tends to produce “bipartisanship” is provided by the 
farmers who, under the leadership of the National Farmers’ Union, 
have enjoyed the favour of government under both Labour and 
Conservatives, during war and peace, in times of world food 
shortage and world food surplus. Tightly organized, brilliantly 
led, and including some go per cent of their potential member- 
ship, the N.F.U. could teach lessons to the American farmers, of 
whom only about a third are organized and who are divided 
among three main organizations. Most interesting, however, 
among the things illustrated by their relations with the parties is 
the tendency of the present political situation sometimes to pro- 
duce a “reversal of alliances”’, as party leaders, taking for granted 
the votes of traditional supporters, sacrifice or skimp the interests 
of these for the sake of winning votes normally attached to the 
other party. More than a trace of this appears in the Conservative 
policy towards trade unions, as is suggested by complaints on the 
Tory Right wing that for a Conservative Government they have 
been exceedingly free with employers’ money in their attitude 
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toward wage claims. But the relations of the farmers with Labour 
are an even better example, for here we have a capitalist class who 
nevertheless have found, as E. G. Gooch put it at the Margate 
conference, that “Labour in office proved to be their best friend”’. 
Among the grounds for such a policy is the calculation that, as he 
pointed out, “you cannot have a Labour Government again with 
overwhelming power until you win many rural seats”. But to 
make a play for rural seats, of which some two dozen ate mar- 
ginal, probably means some skimping of urban interests. The 
Parliamentary Labour Party made this hard choice when not long 
after the Margate conference it decided to support the increase in 
horticultural duties proposed by the Conservative Government, 
even though at that time, as one might expect of a party which 
has its main strength among the less well-to-do urban consumers, 
Labour was making the cost of living a principal issue, and 
although the consumption of fresh fruit in Britain had not yet 
regained its pre-war level. 

Strengthening the moderating tendencies of this balance of 
electoral forces is a certain balance of social forces. That balance 
consists in the fact that many groups in the society hold what is 
almost a veto over public policy in their power to refuse their 
work, their talents, theit capital, or simply their hearty co-opera- 
tion in carrying out public policy. John Strachey squarely stated 
the problem for a future Labour Government when he observed 
that if such a government came to power pledged to a radical 
redistributionist policy there might well be a flight of capital. Of 
course, the threatening possibilities are not all on one side. An 
equally serious disturbance would face any Tory Government 
which attacked the welfare state. Trade unions as well as finan- 
ciers and managers have a veto power and in the years before 
1951 the chances of widespread industrial unrest if a Tory 
Government came to power were held up as a warning to voters. 
In the event, these dangers did not materialize simply because the 
Tories yielded all along the line, even to the point of dropping 
- the demands of their 1950 manifesto that “‘a final settlement” be 
arranged concerning contracting out and compulsory unionism. 
We can expect a future Labour Government to show a similar 
respect for realities. 

As regards the proposal that the aircraft industry be national- 
ized, for instance, this veto power means that such a step would 
very probably lead the team of designers upon whom the indus- 
try depends for progress to pack up and go to the United States. 
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But it need not take so drastic a form. Consider what will be the 
feelings of grammar-school teachers if they are transferred en 
masse to comprehensive schools in which their old schools with 
their distinctive traditions have been submerged. Would they be 
capable of offering that warm and whole-hearted co-operation 
which any school must have from its teachers if it is to work 
well? 

If radical reform is to succeed in a democracy—and the same 
would hold of equivalent action on the Conservative side—not 
only must a majority have voted for it, but the minds of all must 
have been prepared. Even opponents must to some extent be 
ready to accept the change and to obey not merely the letter, but 
the spirit of the law. Such a general spirit of reform was abroad 
in Britain after the war and provided an atmosphere in which 
radical structural reforms and extensive economic planning and 
control could succeed. This is not the case to-day. On the con- 
trary, even in the heart of the Labour movement, among the 
trade unions and the co-operatives, both public ownership and 
economic controls meet with no enthusiasm and often with out- 
right hostility. 

Perhaps in an individualist society where groups were less 
highly organized and less aware of their interests, mere majority 
support might suffice as a basis for large-scale reform. But to-day 
the extent of group power, nurtured by the welfare state and the 
quasi-corporatism of the relations of government and the econ- 
omy, means that Britain is close to the point at which a society 
must move with near unanimity or not at all. 

As applied to Britain, however, this way of looking at things, 
while true, puts the matter too much in negatives. A modern 
society may indeed reach a condition of “pluralistic stagnation” 
—to use a phrase applied to the later years of the Weimar Repub- 
lic—but this is hardly the impression which the visitor brings 
back from Britain to-day. The powers which are in balance there 
are not “have-not” powers, straining against frustration. They 
ate rather “satisfied” powers very much content with their 
spheres of influence and with the general economic and social 
settlement which guarantees them. No visitor who remembers 
the Britain of the thirties can fail to mark to-day’s contentment, 
the relaxation of tension, the return of consensus. Something of 
importance has happened in social standards and ideals. 

In one sense, it is curious that the great reforms of social and 
economic structure and of material conditions have not resulted 
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in more striking changes in the realm of standards and ideals. 
One might reasonably expect that the two spheres of the economy 
and culture would change together. It was a belief of the early 
socialists—Sydney Olivier, for instance—that the reform of 
material conditions would produce a new and higher social ethic. 
At the 1954 meeting of the T.U.C., Herbert Morrison spoke of 
the need for such a new ethic—a “‘new morality” based on “the 
public service” motive. But what has actually happened? Cer- 
tainly there has been no outburst of what Olivier called “ 
social instinct” or of that collectivist devotion and enthusiasm 
which actually governed large sectors of personal conduct during 
the war. As members of the working class have come to enjoy 
better material conditions they have neither retained their old, 
nor created a new mode of life, but, as Donald Chapman wrote 
in these pages last summer,* they have simply adopted that of the 
lower middle class. The British workman can hardly be brought 
to live in an apartment house, even though such collectivist 
habitations are more economical of land and might sometimes 
even be cheaper to build. He will have his own semi-deteached 
villa, preferably with a stout fence in front and a separate garden 
behind, where he works for his personal benefit. 

But neither is the spirit of British society to-day individualist, 
if by that you mean the spirit of unbounded individual aggran- 
dizement and of capitalist enterprise. A sociologist friend of mine 
touched on this point while summarizing the results of a survey 
he had just concluded. The working classes generally, he said, as 
they improve their material conditions, adopt the consumption 
habits of the lower middle classes. They do not, however, adopt 
the familiar middle class aspiration to own a shop or business. 
On the contrary, according to his observations, they prefer to 
remain wage-earners, rather look down on the small shopkeeper 
and use their surplus energies to ensure that they get the maxi- 
mum possible benefits from the welfare state. When Donald 
Chapman finds a likeness between the new Britain and the United 
States except “‘in the case of personal acquisitiveness”, this is a 
major exception. In all classes, if my experience is a fair guide, 
the profit motive is under such a cloud as would be inconceivable 
in the United States. 

It would seem as if motives and ideals have in some degree 
developed with material conditions and that some sort of “mixed 


* “What Prospect for the Labour Party?” The Political Quarterly, Vol.,xxv, No. 3. p. 205 
(July-Sept. 1954). 
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ethic’”’ had emerged to match the mixed economy and to support 
the present moderate polity. Its precise shape deserves study, as 
do its origins. I should like to conclude by asking the question: 
to what extent is this social ethic new? 

“In Europe at the present time”, Bertrand de Jouvenel has 
written, “great discredit weighs upon the notion of personal in- 
terest. History and ideology unite in a single condemnation, the 
socialist dream reviving in minds the deeply etched images of 
knight and monk. European opinion has only to go back to its 
origins in order again to call ‘ignoble’-—that is not noble—that 
activity which has profit for its motive”. In Britain, even at the 
height of Victorian /aissey-faire, powerful remnants of the pre- 
Victorian age, monarchy and aristocracy, did indeed, as Bagehot 
observed, restrain the rule of money. To-day the Toryism which 
derives not from Victorian capitalism, but from an earlier time, 
Tudor and mercantilist, can without undue strain join with the 
anglicized socialism of Mr. Attlee in support of the welfare state. 
The forces which have overthrown liberal, capitalist England 
have roots deep in the past. It is not strange that there should be 
a new enthusiasm for monarchy. A king or queen is a symbol of 
the fact that the state is not just a night-watchman. 


PUBLIC ENTERPRISE IN SOUTH 
EAST ASIA 


By T. E. Crester* 


THE purpose of this article is to describe and analyse the 
organization and control of public enterprise in South-East Asia, 
Patterns of formal structure and constitutional devices of 
accountability acquire meaning, however, only if they can be 
seen against the appropriate economic, social, and political factors. 
This paper will start, therefore, by sketching the situation facing 
the governments of South-East Asia when they decided in the 
post-war period on the industrialization of their economies. It 


* Director, The Acton Society Trust 
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will then analyse the varied assumptions and ideologies behind 
the creation of public enterprises in different parts of South-East 
Asia. This will be followed by an outline of the most important 
types of organization and the varied methods of ministerial and 
parliamentary control. In conclusion, an attempt will be made to 
compare the problems facing the nationalized industries in Great 
Britain and those arising from the experiments in South-East 
Asia. This, it may be hoped, will permit an assessment of how 
far an exchange of experiences can be helpful between Great 
Britain and South-East Asia, whilst not overlooking the obvious 
contrasts in these two parts of the world. 

The paper is based on information collected during a four- 
weeks’ visit to Rangoon in March 1954, when the writer was 
invited by the Technical Assistance Administration (TAA) of the 
United Nations to a seminar on “Organization and Administra- 
tion of Public Enterprises in the Industrial Field”. The TAA 
sponsored this seminar jointly with the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East (ECAFE) and the Inter- 
national Institute of Administrative Sciences. Delegations 
attended from nearly all the South-East Asian countries, and 
from the two major European powers with interests in the area, 
i.e. the United Kingdom and France. There were observers from 
Israel and the U.S.S.R. 

Use has also been made of documents prepared for the con- 
ference, partly contributed by the individual governments of 
South-East Asia and partly from surveys compiled by the 
Secretariat of the ECAFE. These were supported by Acts, 
ministerial reports, White Papers, budgets and economic plans, 
together with articles written by close observers and students of 
the South-East Asian scene. It would obviously have been im- 
possible to interpret this mass of documentary evidence without 
the guidance of expert witnesses. I should like, therefore, to take 
this opportunity of recording my gratitude for the friendly co- 
Operation and readiness to answer questions of all those whom I 
met during my stay in Rangoon: civil servants, business men, and 
university teachers from all parts of South-East Asia, interna- 
tional civil servants from the ECAFE Secretariat, and last but 
not least the United Nations advisers and representatives from 
the Technical Assistance Board. 

It remains only to be stated that the situation described in this 
paper was that in existence in the spring of 1954. 
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Wuy Pusiic ENTERPRISE? 


The countries of South-East Asia—a sub-continent with over 
soo million people—differ in many aspects: their geography, 
their potential wealth, the development of their institutions, etc. 
They all had, however, one common feature when they achieved 
independence in the 1940’s: with few exceptions they possessed 
no modern industries. When their governments decided that the 
best, and perhaps the only, hope of increasing the standard of 
living of bets people lay in industrialization, they all had to cope 
with the same fundamental difficulties. There was little on which 
to build. There were no going concerns which could be taken 
over and improved. There was no tradition among their citizens 
to become industrial entrepreneurs. Their main activities had for 
centuries been trading and banking. Local managerial skill was 
not sufficiently forthcoming either in administration or in tech- 
nical specialization. Moreover, capital was not only scarce, but 
the habit of saving and investing in industry had not been en- 


couraged. The main outlet for any accumulated capital—apart 
from hoarding—had been donations to religious institutions. If 
in such conditions—lack of organization, lack of skill, and lack 


of capital—any progress was to be made, it was obvious that 
governments would have to step into the breach, irrespective of 
ideological beliefs, and to take on the responsibility of establish- 
ing public enterprise. 

The enormity of the economic needs was bound to have reper- 
cussions in the wide spread of activities for which public enter- 
prises were set up. In Great Britain we have become used to 
considering nationalization as implying a certain number of 
mainly basic industries. In South-East Asia, however, the range 
is immense. There are model factories, agricultural marketing 
boards, mineral development corporations, and multi-purpose 
rivet-valley schemes. Asia and the West use the same words, 
“nationalization” and “public enterprise”, but the underlying 
reality is completely different. As Asian delegates put it: “The 
promene of public enterprise in South-East Asia can perhaps 

t be understood by comparing them with the situation in 
Japan in the second half of the nineteenth century, when she was 
adapting herself to becoming a modern industrial nation. If you 
want to refer to Europe you have to go back to the seventeenth 
century and mercantilism.” 
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THE Future or NATIONALIZATION—THE PATTERN OF 
IDEOLOGIES 


Even a brief survey of the industrial policies of South-East 
Asian governments reveals a distinction between three types of 
prevailing ideologies. What may be termed the Right—exempli- 
fied by countries such as Ceylon, Pakistan, the Philippines, etc.— 
considers public enterprise only as a temporary step leading to 
the speediest possible transfer to private ownership. Burma, on 
the other hand, followed perhaps closest by Indonesia, is the out- 
standing exponent of the Leftist view, i.e. adherence to the doctrine 
of the permanent public ownership of all means of production. 

What may be termed a half-way position seems to be the 
official policy of India, as enunciated by her Prime Minister in 
1949. Referring to undertakings under private control and the 
scope of private enterprise, he said: “As long as these (private) 
industries are kept going and are employing many people, we 
would rather use our resources for developing new projects and 
employing more people. If these industries are well managed 
rere we see no need for nationalization at any time.” In 
act, for nationalization in the sense of taking over existing enter- 
prises, the only example in India is Hindustan Shipyard Limited, 
which was established in 1952 to take over the shipyards of a 
private company, Scindia Navigation Company Limited. But this 
took place at the request of the private company, which had run 
into financial difficulties owing to increasing costs. Even now, 
however, Hindustan Shipyards Limited is a mixed undertaking, 
with the old company retaining about one-third of the capital 
and corresponding representation on the Board. 

In practice even the exponents of the Left and Right are by no 
means as far apart as their doctrines might lead one to conclude. 
It is true that, in the early days of independence, the Ceylonese 
Minister of Industries clearly defined the terms of reference of 
the Government as follows: “Government has acted as a pioneer 
in starting these factories. There is a prima facie assumption that 
the ventures were risky, and private enterprise was therefore un- 
willing to embark on them. Otherwise there was no need for 
Government to start these factories. These factories are elements 
in a plan for industrializing the country. . . . These factories are 
intended to create an industrial consciousness and an industrial 
environment providing all the stimulus to private endeavour in 
the field of industry.” This policy was confirmed in 1954 by the 
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Minister of Finance, Sir Oliver Goonetilleke, when he formally 
declared: “We have no idea of nationalizing any enterprise, for- 
eign or national-owned, and we shall not expropriate foreign 
capital.” Indeed, a draft bill was prepared by the Ceylonese 
Government in 1954, providing for the transfer of Government- 
operated factories to statutory corporations. These were to have 
a separate share capital represented by share certificates. This— 
so the Government hoped—would permit the earliest possible 
transfer to private hands. Nevertheless, the Government not only 
started a further industrial enterprise in 19;0—a cement factory— 
but it does not look as if there will be a wholesale renunciation of 
public enterprise for some time to come. 

Looking at Burma, it is true that, since independence, the 
Burmese Government has been formed by the Anti-Fascist 
People’s Freedom League, that the Socialists are the strongest 
political party in the country, and that their party paneer 
adheres to the principle of nationalization. Burmese laws of 
‘artioniilaision tachidinig the nationalization of land—are far 
more abundant than in any other country in the region. 

Nevertheless, even there, it looks as if a mixed economy will 
remain in being for a considerable period. The Government has 
recently begun to co-operate closely with foreign private capital 
by establishing so-called “joint ventures” in a number of indus- 
trial fields, seemingly on a long-term basis. 

Moreover, in spite of Burma’s socialist aspirations, the practi- 
cal aim of nationalization of the Government is exclusively 
economic. The concept of creating a new industrial society, 
“industrial democracy” as it has come to be called in Great 
Britain, has not yet entered the picture. The only exception was 
shortly after the achievement of independence, when socialist 
ideas were most enthusiastically held: in 1948, when the previ- 
ously British-owned Irrawady Flotilla Company was transformed 
into the publicly-owned Inland Water Transport Board, four 
representatives of the employees were appointed to it. But this 
remained the sole exception. The same device was never used 
again in the organization of any of the other public enterprises. 
The reason was concisely expressed by the Burmese officials: 
“To permit participation of workers’ representatives in the 
management of the enterprises seems to be desirable in principle. 
But in actual practice the representatives tend to press for un- 
justified promotions and wage increases. The Inland Water 
Transport Board has experienced this problem.” 
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ForMS OF ORGANIZATION AND CONTROL 


The different conceptions of public enterprise in the various 
countries of the region were bound to find their counterpart in 
different forms of organization and control. The latter had also 
to be adapted to the technical needs of a variety of industries 
ranging from modern production units to cottage workshops. 
One would expect, therefore, to find a wider range of organiza- 
tional form than in the United Kingdom, where one is prone to 
identify nationalization with the public corporation. Owing to 
limitations of space this paper will concentrate on the three main 
forms: departmental management, the limited company, and the 
public or statutory corporation. 


DEPARTMENTAL MANAGEMENT 


Departmental management remains the traditional type of 
ofganization—inherited from the colonial days—for communica- 
tion services, such as railways, post and telegraph, and for 
monopolies like salt manufacture in India and Ceylon. A new- 
comer is All India Radio. Owing to the Constitution of India, an 
interesting feature of departmental management is that certain 
services—for example, road transport—are run not by central 
departments, but by state departments, such as the Bombay 
State Road Transport System. Authority over departmentally 
managed enterprises lies centrally in the hands of a minister 
responsible to Parliament, with the Treasury retaining the normal 
detailed financial control. Although public enterprise in this form 
constitutes an integral part of the Department, some countries, 
for example Ceylon, not only hold it liable to taxation, but the 
Department is charged a fixed rate of interest on the capital 
received for running the enterprise. Also noteworthy are some 
experiments to overcome the rigidity inherent in detailed financial 
control. Ceylon, for instance, has introduced the so-called 
“Advance Account System”. Under this system, Parliament each 
year passes a token vote in the estimates of the operating depart- 
ments and the Treasury is authorized to make cash advances to 
the enterprise, subject to certain limits, in order to enable it to 
meet its working and recurring expenses. While expenses are 
debited to the advance account, incomes are credited to the same 
account, and the net profit, if any, at the end of the year is credited 
to the government. 
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Tue Liwrrep CoMPANY 


South-East Asia has employed to a far greater extent than is 
customary in Great Britain the company organization established 
under ordinary company law for the use of public enterprises. 
The company form is used in two types: the state company 
proper, where the state owns all the shares, and the so-called 
“‘mixed company’, where private enterprise joins in. 

Reference has already been made to the “joint venture” agree- 
ments concluded by the Burma Government with British-owned 
companies for the exploitation of oil and mineral resources and 
the establishment of a pharmaceutical factory. The Burma Oil 
Company (1954) Limited is the most important, with the Burma 
Government holding one-third of the interest with the right to 
increase it, but only by agreement. 

Whereas the Burmese variety of the “mixed company”’ finds 
the state as minority shareholder, this situation is reversed in 
India. In the six “mixed companies” so far in existence in India, 
the Government holds from about two-thirds to three-quarters 
of the shares, the rest being in the hands of Indian or foreign 
partners. Potentially the most important of these “mixed com- 
panies” is Hindustan Steel Limited, created in 1953 to own and 
operate steel plants to be erected in co-operation with German 
firms. New agreements on a similar basis are about to be con- 
cluded for the manufacture of heavy electrical equipment. 

The rationale of the “mixed company” is self-evident: to per- 
mit the association of Government with private enterprise in a 
joint venture. The use of the company form where the state is 
the sole shareholder is, however, different. The state company 
fone has a fairly long history in the region, going back in the 
Philippines to the early decades of this century, and it has greatly 
developed since. The reason there was that in most cases the 
Government completely took over existing private undertakings 
and retained the company structure—perhaps under the influence 
of American ideas. In the post-war period the state company has 
found particular favour in India. There, however, the company 
form is being used in spite of the fact that the Government owned 
ab initio all the shares providing all the capital. The underlying 
assumption is obviously that for commercial undertakings manu- 
facturing fertilizers, chemicals, cables, etc., the company form 
permits greater freedom from detailed intervention by the 
Government. 
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In practice it looks as if the achievement of this aim has been 
rather elusive. To take the most important of these new state 
companies, the Sindri Fertiliser and Chemicals Limited, it is 
managed by a Board of Directors formally constituted under the 
Company Act, but these are in fact mainly civil servants, the 
chairman being the Permanent Secretary of the Ministry of 
Production. More significant is the set-up in Hindustan Cables 
Limited. Here the Board of Directors is appointed—under the 
Articles of Association—by the President of India, holding office 
during his pleasure and not subject to rotation or reappointment. 


THE Pusiic CorPORATION 


The term “public corporation” was readily used during dis- 
cussions at the seminar, but, on closer inspection, the pattern 
rarely sppengenees to the British idea of a statutory body with 
separate legal entity and its own board, Burma may claim to have 


modelled organizations such as its Paper Factory and Chemical 
Industry Board, its State Timber Board, etc., on the British 
prototype. In reality, however, these are far more akin to inter- 
departmental committees than to the boards of a public corpora- 


tion, responsible ministers and civil servants forming the major- 
ity of membership, with the “unofficial” members often being 
Members of Parliament. The same qualifications have to be 
applied to the so-called “development corporations”, of which 
quite a few have been set up in Pakistan, Burma, etc. 

For examples of public corporations truer to type one has to 
go to India: Indian Air Lines, Air India International and, most 
important, the Damodar Valley Corporation, a multi- Segpore 
body responsible for flood control, irrigation, and power, follow- 
ing the lines of the Tennessee Valley Authority. Another im- 
portant example is to be found in Ceylon in the Gal Oya Develop- 
ment Board. But again the statutory differences in the control 
exercised by the Government over these public corporations are 
radically distinct: 


The directive powers of the Government are far wider than the correspond- 
ing provisions in the statutes of the nationalized industries in this country. 
It can issue directions on any question of policy. It alone decides what is, or 
what is not, a question of policy. This power is wot qualified by phrases like 
“of a general character”, nor is it confined to “matters affecting the national 
interest”. No prior consultation with the Board is necessary. 

Up to early 1954, it is true, not a single formal directive had been issued. 
Nevertheless, the de facto control exercised by the Government has become— 
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so it is claimed—so extensive as to make the legal independence a mere 


facade. 


No limitations exist as to the admission of parliamentary questions. Par- 
liament has arrogated the right to ask any questions it likes on any subject 
its members deem fit. The Speaker of the Indian Parliament has in practice 
more ot less automatically admitted all questions, and the responsible min- 
istry has assumed that it must answer them. 


But it is not only in the matter of government directives and 
seomemgee re questions that there is a far more detailed inter- 
erence. The appointment of two chief officers of the Board— 
the Secretary and the Financial Officer—is taken out of the hands 
of the board and reserved for the central government. Indeed, if 
there is any difference of opinion between the Financial Officer 
and the board of the corporation, the decision is referred to the 
central government in Delhi. In these circumstances it is really 
not surprising that the corporation has to follow civil service 
lines in its staff appointments and grading, and that its accounts 
(monthly and annual) are audited by an auditor appointed by the 
Accountant General of India. 

The situation becomes even more complex by the fact that the 
Damodar Valley Corporation is the creation, not of one but of 
three governments—the Central Government of India and the 
State Governments of Bihar and West Bengal—all three respon- 
sible to their respective legislatures. Instances have been reported 
of projected plans prepared by the chief engineers of the cor- 
poration and approved by its consultant engineers being sub- 
jected to a further scrutiny by the engineering departments of all 
three governments! 

Reviewing the formal patterns of organization, ranging from 
department management to inter-departmental boards—half-way 
houses as some writers have described them—to the statutory 
corporation and, finally, to the companies established under 
company law, one cannot help but detect that this formal variety, 
with seemingly increased autonomy and flexibility, is in its 
practical application determined by two dominant factors: 


(i) The extreme shortage of skilled administrators, and 
(ii) the lack of capital outside the control of the State. 


If, irrespective of the organizational form chosen, it is the 
ministers and their civil servants who in the last resort appear 
again and again as members of statutory boards and company 
boards—the same people in fact with different titles—how real 
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can any independence be? As the discussion at the Rangoon 
seminar clearly revealed, the ministers and their departmental 
staffs are bound to carry the day on any committee or board 
because it is they who will have to defend their decisions to the 
governments and to their parliaments. Similarly, can it be assumed 
that any government—even if it sets out with the best intentions 
of granting and preserving the autonomy of the organization— 
will not be forced to intervene in detail when, in the majority of 
cases, the capital of the business is its own investment? The real 
factors which may bring about greater autonomy are not more 
and better public corporations and more clearly defined statutes 
but, in the last resort, a greater reservoir of administrative skill 
outside the already overburdened ministerial departments, and 
independent sources of finance provided by independent capital 
markets. Otherwise the only incentive for governments to detach 
themselves from public enterprise would be the desire to prepare 
for denationalization, as the new legislation in Ceylon indicates. 


NATIONALIZATION IN GREAT BRITAIN AND SoutH-East AsIA 


What are the lessons which the study of public enterprise in 
South-East Asia can teach students of British nationalization? 
What are the differences facing the two experiments, and what 
are the similarities, if any, in the situation? 


DIFFERENCES 


(i) From the point of view of organization “nationalization” 
meant, in the United Kingdom, the transfer of existing indus- 
tries (often with long histories) owned and controlled in many 
cases by a large number of separate private undertakings, to- 
gether with their managers and employees, into public ownership 
and the welding of these heterogeneous units into one homo- 
geneous large-scale organization. With the few exceptions 
already indicated, nationalization in South-East Asia has a quite 
different meaning. Here it is not the transfer of already existing 
industries, but the creation of completely new undertakings 
which have to be put into working order. As one Far Eastern 
observer put it: 

Nationalization in Great Britain can be conceived as the final stage in a 
long historical development of industrial organization, whereas in South- 


East Asia it is the first step—and in some countries intentionally only a 
temporary one—towards starting an industrial society. 
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(ii) It is obvious that the policy of transferring numerous 
private undertakings to public ownership and the creation of new 
industries are bound to raise different organizational problems. 
In the United Kingdom two major adjustments were required for 
existing management and staff. Firstly, to adapt experience 
acquired in small-scale undertakings to the new vast corporations, 
ee secondly, to create common standards of working and new 
loyalties. In South-East Asia the two major issues are the provi- 
sion of capital resources for the build-up of these industries, and 
—perhaps even more serious—the availability of administrative 
and technical skill to run them. The concept of size, the problems 
of decentralization, both of which have become such topical 
issues in the United Kingdom, are comparatively meaningless in 
South-East Asia. With the exception of the Indian Railways 
there are only a few organizations employing more than five 
thousand people. It is not surprising, therefore, that at the Rangoon 
seminar there was practically no discussion at all when the item 
“Internal Organization and Management” came up on the agenda. 

(iii) The chief problems in improving public enterprise in 
South-East Asia can therefore be defined as being, on the one 
hand, finance and economy, and, on the other, education and 
training. It is in these two fields that advice and assistance is most 
needed from the west. 

To illustrate the urgency of the economic deficiencies one has’ 
only to realize that in the countries of South-East Asia less than 
5 per cent of national income is available for reinvestment, as 
compared with investment rates of about 15 to 20 per cent in 
countries economically more advanced. Personal savings, as well 
as savings of small businesses, are negligible; corporate savings 
have not yet generally become a significant factor. On the other 
hand, even Government savings have so far not been too en- 
couraging: indeed, Government budgets themselves showed 
substantial deficits, mainly as a result of heavy defence expendi- 
ture and an out-of-date system of taxation. In Burma, for ex- 
ample, Government receipts over the last three financial years 
covered only two-thirds of its expenditure. Similarly, the Indian 
Government faced the 1954-5 period with a deficit of nearly 
£200 millions. The backwardness of public finance is perhaps best 
indicated by the fact that—to take another example from Burma 
—so per cent of Government income is derived from the profits 
of the State Agricultural Marketing Board, that is, the export of 
rice: income tax contributes less than 1o per cent. , 
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The capital for investment in industry could therefore only be 
derived partly from the sterling balances accumulated by the 
Commonwealth countries and Burma, and partly from loans 
granted by the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (IBRD), which had made loans to India, Pakistan 
and Thailand for specific development projects. 


SIMILARITIES 


In spite of these fundamental differences between the east and 
the west, it would be wrong to assume that there was nothing 
to be learned from the deliberations at Rangoon and that no 
exchange of experiences could lead to a fruitful application on 
the part of either side. There is one big issue over which both the 
east and the west are groping for the right answers: that is, 
public accountability, or, to be more explicit: 


(i) The powers of the executive, that is, the functions of the 
minister and the central government. 
(ii) The authority and responsibility of the governing body of 
the public enterprise, whatever form is chosen. 
(iii) The role of Parliament as the representative of the people. 


Here all the participants found themselves on common ground. 
All were aware that they had not yet found the proper balance 
between independence and autonomy to allow flexibility, 
initiative, and efficiency on the one hand, and ultimate control of 
the nation on the other hand. How can management be efficient 
and socially accountable? This is the major unresolved issue faced 
all over the world where experiments in public enterprise are 
taking place. 

Perhaps it is significant that the question most often posed by 
all delegates to the Rangoon seminar was what decisions the 
British Government were going to take on the recommendations 
put forward by the Select Committee on Nationalized Industry. 
All were anxious to know what new ideas were developing in the 
United Kingdom. The new Standing Committee on Nationalized 
Industry which was accepted by the present Government on the 
13th July 1954 will be watched closely. Will it be a step in the 
right direction towards the solution of this problem of accounta- 
bility, or will it remain “just another committee”? It seemed as 
if all countries in South-East Asia still consider the British 
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democracy to have sufficient vitality to assume once again the 
leadership in this quest for the creation of a better industrial 
society. 


THE BACKGROUND TO 


STERLING CONVERTIBILITY 
By J. R. SarGcent* 


THE political atmosphere at the moment is heavy with the 
scent of returning normalcy. Its very sweetness, however, like 
the smell of peardrops which precedes an attack of phosgene gas, 
ought to warn us against inhaling too deeply. Indeed the word 

“normalcy” itself evokes associations of ill-founded optimism 
such as turned the promise of the twenties into the penury of the 
thirties. But just as it was felt that the final stage of recovery 
from the first world war would have been reached when the 
United Kingdom had returned to the gold standard at its pre- 
war parity, so now is it believed that we shall not finally have 
recovered from the second world war until the pound has become 
convertible. My purpose is neither to dispute this view nor to 
add to the arguments for and against convertibility which have 
already been copiously presented. What I wish to argue is that 
the problem ought to be considered against a wider background 
than it generally is, and that if this done our attitude towards it is 
bound to be seriously affected. The background to which I refer 
is that whose apparently miraculous absence in the last year or 
two has done much to encourage convertibilism; namely, the 
dollar problem. 

Inevitably we must begin with distinctions; for there are 
several dollar problems. First there is what may be called the 
world dollar problem, and this hinges upon the question whether 
the amount of dollars that the United States is likely to supply to 
the rest of the world, mainly by her imports but also through such 
capital movements as can regularly be relied upon, is going to be 
adequate to finance the rest of the world’s desire for American 

* Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford; Lecturer, Christ Church, Oxford, 1949=51. 
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goods and services. Secondly there is our dollar problem; and 
this involves the question whether a given total supply of dollars 
is likely to be distributed to our advantage. The great increase in 
American imports compared with the period immediately before 
the war has benefited the western hemisphere rather than the 
sterling area, while the latter has been inclined to turn towards 
the United States as a source of supply. Thus the sterling area 
can have a dollar problem while the world as a whole has not. 
Thirdly there is that aspect of the dollar problem which is con- 
cerned with the stability of the American economy. Even though 
both the world as a whole and the sterling area in particular 
enjoyed a supply of dollars which was adequate on average, they 
might find it inconveniently variable. It is widely feared that a 
gentle cough in the American economy will blow the rest of us 
out of bed. The basis of this fear certainly needs to be re- 
examined in the light of the recent American recession, whose 
impact on the outside world has been surprisingly mild; but as 
yet we have not the evidence to say that it is groundless. 

It is with the first of these dollar problems, or what I have 
called the world dollar problem, that I shall be concerned; and I 
shall say so explicitly if I have occasion to refer to the other two. 
There is no doubt that it still exists, in spite of the fact that the 
United States has recently been losing gold to the rest of the 
world. This novel and spectacular feature of world trade is 
largely explicable by the enormous military expenditure which 
the United States government is making in the rest of the world, 
of which some is non-recurring (since it is financing the con- 
struction of bases) and little can be regarded as equivalent to 
American commercial imports. If military expenditure is ex- 
cluded from her imports, the United States in 1953 still had a 
surplus on her current account with the rest of the world of some 
3 billion dollars. We should not expect, of course, that she would 
show an exact balance; as a rich country it would be normal for 
her to export some capital and therefore to run a surplus on 
current account. But it seems unlikely that American investors 
will voluntarily hazard enough of their savings abroad each year 
to provide the rest of the world with more than a billion dollars. 
Moreover the rest of the world is still much more tightly corseted 
than it would like; the size of its dollar problem is held in by 
restrictions discriminatorily imposed on dollar imports. Among 
these is the inconvertibility of sterling, which forces those who 
come into possession of sterling to spend it elsewhere than in 
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the United States. No less obvious, however, than the fact that 
the dollar problem still exists is the fact that its size has been 
substantially reduced. The rest of the world has cut its deficit on 
cutrent account with the United States by two-thirds since 1946-7 
and at the same time relaxed its restrictions on dollar imports. 

ttance of this is that it now seems possible to solve the 
hive of the problem by methods which it would have been 
quite impracticable to have applied on the necessary scale when 
it was so much larger. 

To suppose, however, that we know how to solve the problem 
implies that we know what has caused it; and here we run up 
against two differing schools of thought. On the one hand there 
are those who think that the rest of the world has a dollar prob- 
lem because it has too high a standard of living; and on the other 
there are those who think that the rest of the world has a dollar 
problem because relatively to the United States it has too low a 
rate of economic progress. (I am excluding from consideration 
entitely those parts of the dollar problem which are made in 
Ametica. It may be that some, much or most of the trouble is due 
to American failure to act as a good creditor; to her high tariff, 
obstructive customs procedures and disappointing private invest- 
ment overseas. But for practical purposes these factors must be 
taken as given; indeed they show signs of being not only given 
but immovable. Even if we could demonstrate that their removal 
alone would solve the problem, we should in practice be no nearer 
to solving it. Ignoring, therefore, what we cannot hope to in- 
fluence, let us see what our two schools of thought have to 
suggest.) The first school believes that the rest of the world has 
a dollar problem because it is trying to maintain too high a 
standard of living. The solution, therefore, is to reduce it. There 
ate several ways of doing so. First, the non-dollar world might 
subject itself to a deflation. By deliberately engineering a reduc- 
tion in the aggregate demand for goods and services, perhaps by 
means of a severe cut in government expenditure, it might exert 
a downward pressure primarily on money incomes and employ- 
ment, and secondarily on the level of prices. This would at the 
same time release goods for export which had formerly been con- 
sumed at home, and by lowering their prices increase their com- 
petitive power. There would be an increase at any rate in the 
volume of exports. On the side of the rest of the world’s imports, 
these would be reduced in response to lowered money incomes. 
The reduction in its money income would thus force the rest of 
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the world to lower its expenditure, both on the goods it produced 
at home, which could then be exported, and on the goods it 
imported, which it could no longer afford. A second method by 
which the rest of the world might inflict upon itself the appropri- 
ate cut in its standard of living is by devaluing its currency. Goods 
formerly imported now become more expensive and the volume 
of imports is reduced. Home-produced goods become cheaper 
for foreign buyers, who will invade the home market and bid sup- 
plies away from the home consumer. A thitd method would be 
to impose a tariff or quantitative import restrictions or exchange 
control. The effect of such measures on exports is incidental; 
they are directed primarily at imports and aim to force the home 
consumer to forsake them in favour of home-produced articles 
which ate more expensive or less desirable, or to do without. 
All of these methods are intended to cure an adverse balance 
of payments by reducing the standard of living of the deficit 
country. Their internal effects, of course, may be widely different. 
Under the method of deflation, for example, the burden is borne 
mainly by the unemployed and by the shareholders of businesses 
struggling on the margin of survival, while others may find that 
through the lowering of prices their standard of living has actu- 
ally increased; for example, people with fixed incomes and those 
workpeople who are members of powerful unions and have man- 
aged to bold on to their jobs. Devaluation, on the other hand, 
probably distributes the burden more equally; but it reserves a 
greater share of it for those with fixed incomes and those who are 
particularly dependent on imported goods, and a smaller for 
those involved in businesses with a strong overseas market who 
may be able to raise their prices and increase their profits. Nor 
must it be taken for granted that these methods will be success- 
ful. What is important, for example, is to increase total receipts 
for exports rather than simply increase their volume; and if their 
volume can only be increased by decreasing their price, receipts 
may be lower than before. A great deal depends on the respon- 
siveness of buyers to price changes. Much also depends on 
the effects induced in the United States by the action taken by the 
rest of the world to meet its deficit. The more the rest of the 
world succeeds in reducing its imports from the United States 
by the various methods the greater the risk that the United States 
will reduce its imports from the rest of the world. This is not 
simply a question of direct retaliation but a reflection of the fact 
that when we buy less from America, American producers find 
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their incomes reduced. But although they differ in their internal 
effects, deflation, devaluation, tariffs, import restrictions and ex- 
change control are all policies premissed upon the assumption 
that the deficit in the balance of payments can be cured by lower- 
ing the standard of living; and it seems probable that if only they 
are used to lower it drastically enough, they must be success- 
ful. 

It is possible, however, that although these methods may over- 
come a icular instance where the rest of the world has an 
adverse balance with the United States, they will not solve the 
dollar problem. This is the view of the second school of thought, 
which attributes the problem to the fact that the rest of the world 
has too low a rate of economic progress. Economic progress in 
this context is measured in terms of productivity, of the amount 
of resources consumed of labour, capital and raw materials in 
order to produce a finished product, or in the economist’s jargon, 
of the amount of input per unit of output. This is something 
which it is extremely difficult to measure; but the second school 
of thought believes that productivity in this sense is increasing 
more rapidly in the United States than it is in the rest of the 
world, It is important to emphasize that this is not the same thing 
as saying that productivity is higher in the United States. This is 
certainly true, but if that were all, the problem could be over- 
come by a once-for-all reduction in the standard of living of the 
rest of the world according to one of the methods advocated by 
the first school of thought. The real horror of the situation por- 
trayed by the second school of thought is not that there is a gap 
between the level of productivity in the United States and in the 
rest of the world, but that there is a gap which is continually 
increasing. This means that potentially the cost of producing 
goods in the United States is continually falling relatively to the 
cost of producing their equivalent in the rest of the world; and if 
the rest of the world is to defend its balance of payments with 
the United States, it will be compelled to make not a single, once- 
for-all downward adjustment of its wage- and price-level or the 
value of its currency, but a continual and repeated downward 
adjustment. In this case the remedies open to the first school of 
thought fail entirely. For the prospect of repeated devaluation is 
one which no country can face so long as it wishes anyone to 
have any confidence in its currency at all; the prospect of con- 
tinuous deflation is one which for practical purposes none is 
likely to countenance; and the prospect of continually increasing 
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barriers against imports one which none can face with equanim- 
ity. The only remedy is to step up the rate at which productivity 
is growing in the rest of the world to the rate at which it is 
growing in the United States. Easier said, of course, than done. 

I have presented the case argued by the second school of 
thought with a starkness appropriate to its terrifying implica- 
tions. Even among the sombre productions we are accustomed to 
receive from economists, it sutely deserves an “X” certificate. 
There may, however, be some elements of hope. The premise, 
that productivity is increasing more rapidly in the United States 
than it is in the rest of the world, is no more than an intelligent 
surmise. We can be confident from the work of Rostas that in 1935 
productivity in manufacturing in the United States was higher than 
in the United Kingdom and in Germany and therefore than in 
most other countries of the world. That the gap has increased 
since then is a reasonable inference from the advantages which 
the United States derived from her war-time role as the “arsenal 
of democracy’’, from the fact that a rich country finds it easier 
than a poor one to set aside from its current output a margin over 
its consumption needs to devote to incteasing its productive 
capital, and from the revelation in a recent study by the Organi- 
sation for European Economic Co-operation that investment per 
head in the United Kingdom, France, Western Germany and 
Italy was less than half that achieved in the United States in 1952. 
So much for the premise. The deductions which are made from 
it are not irrefutable. Even if the United States is steadily im- 
proving its advantage over the rest of the world in the real costs 
of production, it may not be doing so as regards the money costs; 
a great deal depends upon the rate at which money wages advance 
in the United States compared to the rate at which they advance 
in the rest of the world. Moreover it has been suggested that a 
relatively rapid rate of increase of productivity in the United 
States might actually worsen her current balance with the rest of 
the rs If, for example, it were concentrated in het export 
industries and did not affect those products in which she com- 
petes with imports, the rest of the world might find that it had to 
pay less for what it bought from her while what it sold encoun- 
tered no stiffer competition. We might then gain through more 
favourable terms of trade, repeating the experience which has 
given us so much relief since 1951. The argument is complex and 
not conclusive; and it remains for statisticians to give us an idea 
whether this is a relevant case in present circumstances. 
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These, then, are the two main schools of thought about the 
dollar problem; the one optimistic,“in that it believes that no 
more need be done than make certain adjustments within the 
economy so as to find the “right’’ wage and price-level or the 
“correct” rate of exchange; the other pessimistic, in that it 
believes that any one such adjustment can only be of temporary 
efficacy and that others in the same direction will be continually 
called for as productivity in the United States advances at a rate 
which outstrips us all. Now that the dollar problem has appar- 
ently diminished in size the conflict between these schools of 
thought has achieved a practical importance for purposes of 
policy-making which it previously lacked. In the earlier of the 
post-war years even the high priests of the first school of thought 
agteed that although adjustments of wages, prices and exchange 
rates in the test of the world could be prescribed which would 
cute ‘its dollar problem, it would be a impossible to 
administer a purge as drastic as would be necessary. Thus the 


solutions offered by the first school remained largely academic. 
It did not much matter for policy-makers to decide whether its 
analysis was right or wrong; for if it was wrong it would not be 
acted upon, and if it was right it could not. But now that the 


dollar problem seems so much smaller than it did, the remedies 
offered by the first school appear quite practicable. They would 
no longer have to kill us to effect a cure. This is implicit in much 
of the agitation of the convertibilists. In particular, those who 
wish to adopt a floating exchange rate are assuming, as their 
metaphor suggests, that it would not have to sink very far. Those 
who do not want a floating rate, but prefer to keep it fixed, and 
at the same time clamour for the removal of extends control 
and import restrictions, are implying that a moderate deflation 
will suffice if in consequence of convertibility the balance of pay- 
ments develops adversely. For in such an event there is no other 
expedient left to them; yet they certainly do not countenance a 
continuous deflation. The first school of thought has now entered 
practical politics. 

At this point it is difficult to avoid a sense of anti-climax. It 
would be happy if we could simply examine the two schools of 
thought and decide which is right about the dollar problem. 
Then we should know what we ought to do. But, as I have fore- 
shadowed in expounding the two points of view, there is ample 
room for doubt about each. Both are quite consistent with all the 
facts that have yet been observed. No doubt economists and 
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statisticians should have devoted more time and energy to the 
owes but as things are neither view can be confidently 
abelled true or false. In the shadow of this uncertainty, is it 
possible to come to any sensible conclusions about policy in the 
face of the dollar problem? I believe that it is. Let us suppose 
that it is useless to ask which of the two schools of toms 2 is 
right; that if we do so, the economists only meet us with a sadly 
deprecating agnosticism. We can still, however, approach them 
with the question: Which of the two schools will mislead us most 
if we decide to adopt it and discover after all that it is wrong? 
Along these lines I believe that we can come to a decision. For 
let us suppose that we decide to believe the first school, to believe 
that the dollar problem is caused by the fact that the non-dollar 
world is maintaining too high a standard of living. Then we shall 
adopt the appropriate remedies to reduce it. But if the first school 
turns out to be wrong, and the second school is right, the 
measures that we adopt will not be remedies at all; they will 
make the problem worse. For the second school tells us that the 
problem can only be solved by raising the rate of increase of 
productivity in the non-dollar world. If, then, following the first 
school, we adopt deflation, we shall create an atmosphere inimical 
to the investment in the non-dollar world upon which the growth 
of its productivity must largely depend. If we adopt devaluation, 
we shall not hinder investment directly; but devaluation, since it 
is in itself an inflationary measure, is generally followed up by 
governments with policies to restrict expenditure, and often the 
expenditure most easily restricted is that devoted to the expansion 
of capital equipment. Moreover, if the second school turns out 
to be right, it will be found that one devaluation requires to be 
followed by others; thus obedience to the first school will launch 
us on a course leading to continuous devaluation and eventually 
to complete loss of confidence in the currency. If we adopt higher 
tariffs or more stringest restrictions against imports, we shall per- 
haps be least harmed. But such measures, in the same way as 
devaluation, necessitate a deflationary policy which may restrict 
investment, and in any case raise international issues which would 
make them difficult to apply (as would of course be necessary if 
the second school was right) on a steadily increasing scale. It 
appears, therefore, that if we follow the first school of thought, 
we stake a great deal on its being right and risk immense harm 
if it is wrong. 

But the same is not true if we choose to follow the second 
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school of thought. For then we shall adopt policies which will be 
equally valid even if the second school turns out to be wrong. 
These policies will assign priority to raising productivity as fast 
as possible; and this will solve the dollar problem whether the 
second school is right or wrong about its cause. For if the prob- 
lem is really due to an excessive standard of living in the non- 
dollar world, then a rapid increase in the rate of productivity 
growth will enable us to support it; and if it is really due to an 
inadequate rate of economic progress in the non-dollar world, 
then a rapid increase in the rate of productivity growth is exactly 
what is called for. Thus to follow the second school of thought 
is a much safer bet; we stake less on its being right and move 
towards a solution of the problem whichever is in fact its cause. 
It is true that we may move more slowly than we might. If in 
reality a solution is available by making the necessary adjustments 
to wages, prices and exchange rates, as the first school teaches, 
then we can have it to-morrow. To eschew such policies and rely 
upon speeding up the rate of productivity growth, in deference 
to the second school, will inevitably postpone the millennium. 
For productivity is not so easily influenced. But this seems a 
minor disadvantage to following the second school when we reflect 
that following the first will certainly, if it turns out to be wrong, 
aggravate the problem. The risk of moving towards a solution 
more slowly than we might is preferable to the risk of moving 
away from it. 

It may be objected that the advocacy of a more rapid rate of 
productivity growth is not confined to members of the second 
school, and that the latter cannot therefore claim such a policy as 
their own. Everyone is in favour of a more rapid economic ad- 
vance, and no one would be happier than the first school if it 
spared us the necessity of making the adjustments which they 
advocate to wages, prices and exchange rates. There is, however, 
a distinct difference of emphasis between the first school and the 
second. The second is undeviatingly devoted to productivity in 
that it specifically rejects alternatives which might conflict with 
it. It rejects deflation because that will discourage investment and 
restrain the advance of productivity. It rejects devaluation be- 
cause it would require to be progressive and that is impossible. 
It rejects tariffs because they ate no solution. Exchange control 
and import restrictions likewise it recognizes are no answer in 
themselves; but since it must retain some weapon to defend the 
economy against inevitable fluctuations in the balance of pay- 
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ments, will probably choose to keep them rather than any other. 
For at least it should be s ossible to apply exchange control and 
import restrictions, in all but the worst of crises, in such a way as 
to exempt the investment programme from disturbance. Perhaps 
even a little inflation should be tolerated if by that means an 
investment programme can more rapidly be catried through. 
Provided that it is soundly conceived and is likely to be effective 
in raising the rate of productivity growth, we should not worty 
if a few restrictions on imports ate necessary to stem its adverse 
influence on the balance of payments. This raises much wider 
issues; but it serves to emphasize the conviction of the second 
school that productivity growth is king and anything which im- 
pedes it, even in the name of solvency, decontrol or other admir- 
able ends, is treason. The first school, however, is not so un- 
divided in its loyalties. Naturally it attaches great importance to 
raising the rate of productivity growth; but the cause in which it 
displays a passionate fervour is that of the removal of controls. 
This is the crusade, the holy war. “Convertibility”, declared The 
Times in a leading article a few months ago, in the way one might 
speak of the holy grail, “convertibility is a possession to be prized 
fot its own sake.” Recently the first school have seen a vision, 
and even if lately it has gone somewhat dim, they are still ardent 
in the quest. If there are other substantial prizes, such as a more 
rapid rate of economic progress, they have been forgotten in the 
excitement of the chase. 

I have nowhere wished to suggest that the removal of controls 
on foreign trade, which has now become the prime objective of 
those who advocate convertibility, is in fact incompatible with a 
rapid rate of economic progress. I believe that this will probably 
be the case if those whom I have labelled the first school of thought 
concerning the dollar problem are mistaken about its cause. I 
have nowhere wished to suggest that the first school of thought 
are mistaken or that the second school of thought are correct. On 
that issue it is difficult to be anything but agnostic. What I have 
tried to point out is a certain asymmetry between the two schools 
of thought which makes it preferable to back one rather than the 
other; to adopt the second rather than the first as an hypothesis 
on which to work. For the consequences of adopting the first 
and finding it mistaken are immeasurably more serious than the 
consequences of adopting the second and finding that it is wrong. 
In the former case we are led into policies such as deflation and 
devaluation which will have worsened the problem by the time 
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we have realized its true nature; for they will have hampered the 
growth of productivity and undermined confidence in the cur- 
rency. But in the latter case, where we choose to believe that the 
cause of the problem is the slow growth of productivity in the 
non-dollar world, it does not matter if we are wrong; for what- 
ever is in fact the cause, we shall, provided we are energetic, be 
pues towards a solution. And our energy will not be sapped 

y the search for a short cut to the long pull. It is as if, in un- 
mapped territory, we had to choose between a long road which 
we could be certain would eventually take us to our objective, 
and a short cut which might bring us there in half the time but as 
likely lead us over a precipice on the way. 


POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 
IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


By T. E. M. McKrrrericx* 


SINCE Stratford Canning went to Constantinople in 1824 the 
areas which were then the Ottoman lands and are now known as 
the Middle East have been the home of many illusions in British 
policy—and mainly lost illusions at that. The temptation to dis- 
member the Turkish Empire lasted right through till it was done 
in 1919, but the form of dismemberment envisaged in the Foreign 
Office changed frequently. At one stage the model was tutelage 
on the Egyptian style, with Britain as the sole successor south of 
the Taurus; this broke down when Germany became interested 
too, and replaced Russia as the menace against which a barrier 
was needed. After 1919 the Anglo-French partition was put into 
effect and the curious institution of the Class A mandate was in- 
vented to justify the action. This illusion was lost because too 
many things had been promised to too many people; Sykes-Picot 
did not mean the same as Hussein-MacMahon, and neither tallied 
with the, Balfour Declaration. Before this experiment had finally 
ended with the bombardment of Damascus and the Palestine war, 


* On The Economist; previously economic research worker on staff of Political & Eco- 
nomic Planning. ' 
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another great illusion had flourished and died—the illusion that 
the past twenty-five years of instability and Great Power rivalries 
adak not prevent a partial unification of the whole group of Arab 
countries with the Middle East Supply Centre as economic nexus. 
This failed partly because British policy was hesitant (should we 
back a Greater Syria or not, should we support the Arabs or the 
Jews or just earn ourselves the hostility of both?), partly because 
Britain’s economic strength was no longer sufficient to dominate 
the proposed union, and chiefly because a new power element had 
atrived with the growth of the American oil interests in Saudi 
Arabia. 

To-day’s special illusion rests on the belief that the Middle 
Eastern states are independent democracies, when in point of fact 
Israel is the only democracy and Israel and Egypt the only fully 
independent states—and in Egypt the struggle for independence 
destroyed even those forms of democratic government which had 
retained a tenuous existence up to 1952. In effect, the remaining 
countries (not, of course, including Turkey, which for purposes 
of this argument is better not regarded as Middle Eastern) are 
subject to the peculiar modern form of control from outside 
which may be called indirect imperialism. The illusion is every 
bit as dangerous as earlier ones. Like them, it condemns the local 
interests of the Middle Eastern peoples to be subordinate to the 
interests of the West; unlike them it is liable to be destroyed by 
events and processes having their origin inside the area, and not 
deriving solely from Great Power jealousies. 

A batch of recent books, of which those listed in the footnote 
ate only a selection,* illustrates practically every possible ap- 
proach to the illusion. Mr. Hoskins is the simplest. His interpreta- 
tion is in the straightforward terms of the cold war; the Middle 
East is a potential power vacuum which the Russians are waiting 
their chance to fill. Therefore the Western Powers must use their 
diplomacy and their money to prevent this happening, to pre- 
serve their strategic interests, and to secure their access to the oil 
resources of the region. Poverty and social injustice are bad, not 
so much per se as because they may encourage communism and 
so lead to a change of allegiance. Outside aid is certainly neces- 


* The Middle East, by Halford L. Hoskins (Macmillan, New York. 311 pp. $4.75); 
The Middle East 1945-50, by George Kirk (Chatham House and O.U.P. 338 pp., 325. 6d.); 
Middle East Survey: The Political, Social and Religious Problems, by S. A. Morrison (S.C.M. 
Press. 198 pp., 125. 6d.); Oil in the Middle East, by Stephen H. Longrigg (Chatham House 
and O.U.P. 305 pp., 25s. od.); Egypt at Mid-Century: An Economic Survey, by Charles Issawi 
(Chatham House and O.U.P. 289 pp., 215.); Jran, by Richard N. Frye (Allen and Unwin. 
126 pp., 85. 6d.). 
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sary, but it must not be given except with some sort of guarantee 
of good behaviour, and it must lead to economic and political 
“situations of strength” just as valuable as military advantage. 

I hope I am not being unfair to Mr. Hoskins by simplifying his 
argument thus far, but it seems to contain all the elements of 
indirect imperialism. To him, it is natural that the Arab countries 
ot Persia should sympathize with the West in the cold war; any 
tendency to the contrary is the result of Russian machinations. It 
simply does not occur to him that his argument implies subjec- 
tion. Nor does he pause to think what happens when, as in Saudi 
Arabia to-day and in Persia for the last twenty years, the methods 
of the industrial west are imposed on a tribal society whose 
structure is destroyed and not replaced with anything but the 
conflict between new economic classes—an increasingly wealthy 
bourgeosie or aristocracy on the one side, and a swelling indus- 
trial proletariat on the other. How inadequately he has learnt the 
lesson of Abadan! 

Brigadier Longrigg has a more limited objective, and his book 
is full of information; it is really a history of the development of 
the oil industry in each of the Middle Eastern countries, and goes 
a long way to explaining why some of the difficulties arose. In 
contrast to the cold war approach, the author shows only pained 
surprise that the Persians should have been so ungrateful for all 
that Anglo-Iranian did for them. Mr. Kirk treats his history in 
the best Chatham House style—the style that one associates with 
diplomatic histories of the nineteenth century, where what counts 
is the high-level contact, the plans of governments and the move- 
ments of troops, and little attention need be paid to what the 
people most affected think about it all. Mr. Morrison, on the 
other hand, writing from long experience of living in an Arab 
country as a private person, comes much nearer to putting his 
finger on the real trouble. He at least realizes that revolutionary 
movements, whether they take a communist form or not, are 
likely to have their genuine roots in local conditions, and does 
not blame it all on the Russians—though even he seems scarcely 
aware that the Moslem area of the Soviet Union is as big as 
Turkey, the Levant States, and Iraq put together. 

At the end of it all one is left with four main questions. 
Granted that the West needs to secure a strategic position for 
itself in the Middle East, how can it do so without provoking a 
counter-movement which may in the end destroy that position? 
Granted that the West needs oil, how can it get it without dis- 
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rupting the social structure of the oil countries and driving them 
into violent nationalism of the left, the right or both? Can any- 
thing be done at all to prevent the tendency of immature Islamic 
democracies to throw up more or less ruthless dictators? (One 
might also wonder whether anything should be done; an efficient 
and progressive dictator may do more good for his country than 
an incompetent and corrupt democratic system.) Finally, can the 
West make any contribution to solve the acute problem of 
poverty without laying itself open to the charge of trying to 
bribe the countries concerned into submission? 

Oil and strategy go closely together. Both, according to 
present-day concepts, require that the Middle Eastern country 
concerned should be prepared to allow a Western country (or a 
Western oil company, which comes to much the same thing) a 
predominant position, and should enter into some sort of agree- 
ment governing the relationship for a period of years ahead. As 
soon as the oil installations are set up or the military bases built, 
the bargaining power of the country is raised; after a time revi- 
sions of the agreement are sought which will offer better terms, 
which is not surprising. Eventually nationalism will proceed so 
far that the agreement is denounced altogether, and a Suez or 
Abadan crisis follows. The nationalism which leads to this state 
of affairs is a dual one, of both right and left, since the wealthier 
nationalists, who do not want social reform to accompany 
national liberty, can for a time rely on the support of the new 
proletariat, who see (not without cause) the dominance of the 
foreign interests as the reason for their poverty. 

There is a similar close connection between the basic poverty 
of the area and its unreceptiveness to efficient democracy. Even 
in those countries where oil has not been found, the chief effect 
of the inflow of capital from abroad has been to create a limited 
wealthy class which provides the political leaders as well; they 
ate seldom efficient and usually corrupt, and the only possibility 
of reform lies in getting rid of them. Progressive movements 
therefore tend to be undemocratic, because past experience of 
democracy does not hold out the hope of reform. The most 
awkward question which arises in connection with Western pro- 
grammes for economic aid is thus whether capital can be sup- 
plied on a large scale (and only large-scale provision will make 
much difference) without having to rely on tame dictators to 
administer it—and tame dictators are bound to provoke internal 
opposition partly because they are dictators but even more be- 
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cause they ate tame. (Colonel Razmara was such a tame dictator, 
but he gave way to Dr. Mossadeq. To-day, Nuri es-Said is in the 
process of becoming one.) 

Little has yet been done to link the question of general econo- 
mic development with the oil revenues. In Saudi Arabia, the 
activities of Aramco have certainly done much to open up the 
country and to provide it with the beginnings of a modern sys- 
tem of communications, but it has so far hardly gone beyond the 
needs of the company itself. The revenues go partly abroad, 
partly to the King and his family, who were wealthy enough to 
start with and are now much wealthier. Would it have been im- 
possible ten years ago to make a different sort of arrangement? 
Similarly in Kuwait, is it really necessary for the rest of the world 
to pay £60 million a year to the shaikh of this tiny principality, 
even if he does undertake (as he has) to use the greater part of it 
for the welfare of his people? There is little difference in principle 
between a family aristocracy in a larger country such as Saudi 
Arabia or Iraq and an international aristocracy such as Kuwait is 
becoming in relation to the rest of the Middle East. 

These are radical questions, and have been asked many times 
already; the answers given at this stage are bound to be incon- 
clusive. Sooner or later, what will vecbabiy have to be done is to 
revive the old Middle East Supply Centre in modified form, 
making it a central agency for the control and administration of 
economic assistance, provided partly out of the oil revenues, 
partly out of direct contributions. The political difficulties will be 
enormous, especially after so many years in which the West has 
played on local rivalries to its own advantage, and there will be 
many failures and disappointments. Even this will not dispose of 
some of the other difficult questions such as the frontiers of 
Israel. But some such course might at least offer the hope of a 
solution to the refugee problem, and the more distant possibility 
that Israel might thus be integrated in an economic sense with 
the Arab countries. 





THE INDIAN PRESIDENCY 


By D. N. BANERJEE 
Professor of Political Science, University of Calcutta 


I 


EVER since the institution of the office of President of India 
by the Indian Constituent Assembly, and particularly since the 
commencement of the present constitution of India on 26th 
January 1950, there has been a sharp difference of opinion among 
publicists on the question of the position and powers of the 
President in the Indian constitutional system. There is, for in- 
stance, the lawyer’s view about the powers of the President. 
According to this view, which refuses to go beyond the letter of 
the law of the constitution and which, therefore, gathers “the 
spirit of the constitution” from its language alone, the constitu- 
tion has made the President “a despot’’, and he can, under it, be 
“a dictator or an autocrat”’ in certain citcumstances. Although it 
is natural for a lawyer to take such a strictly legal view of the 
question, yet, as we shall see later on, such a view is too tech- 
nical and legalistic, and, therefore, as it often happens in consti- 
tutional matters, untrue to fact. 

As against this view, there is the point of view of the political 
realist or political scientist who maintains that the constitution 
of a country is not to be found in its law alone, and that what 
Maitland* has called “rules of constitutional morality, or the 
customs or the conventions” of a constitution, make up a sub- 
stantial part of it. In regard to constitutional questions, therefore, 
he argues, one must, as Bagehot did in his English Constitution, 
make “a resolute effort”, to quote the words of Lord Balfour,t 
“to penetrate the legal forms and ceremonial trappings”’ till one 
reaches the core of the political system of a country. That is to 
say, One must penetrate “through external forms to administra- 
tive realities’—through “outward shows” to the “inner veri- 
ties” of a constitution, before one can form a proper view of it. 
Even a jurist like Sir John Salmondt has admitted: 


* See his Constitutional History of England (Cambridge, 1941), p. 398. 
t See his Introduction to Walter Bagehot’s English Constitution (Oxford, 1945), pp. xiii 
and xxi. 


+ See his Jurisprudence, 1oth Edn., 1947, p. 141. 
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“The constitution (of a state) as seen by the eye of the law may not agree 
in all points with the objective reality. Much constitutional doctrine may be 
true in law but not in fact, or true in fact but not in law. Power may exist de 
jure but not de facto, or de facto but not de jure. ... Nowhere is this discordance 
between the constitution in fact and in law more serious and obvious than in 
England. A statement of the strict legal theory of the British constitution 
would differ curiously from a statement of the actual facts. Similar discrepan- 
cies exist, however, in most other states. A complete account of a constitu- 
tion, therefore, involves a statement of constitutional custom as well as of 
constitutional law.” 

It is, therefore, held by the yeretes realist that when one 
deals with an important political institution of « country, one 
must not merely take into consideration its “constitutional rules 
of strict law”’, but also its “non-legal (though not illegal) consti- 
tutional ‘rules”, described variously as “practices, maxims, 
usages, Customs, or conventions”.* Nor should one miss in this 
connexion the significance of the following observation of Mait- 
landt with reference to the English system of government: 

“We are lawyers dealing with law, but an account of our present mode of 
government which spoke only of legal rules would be an extremely inade- 
quate and indeed a quite unintelligible account.” 


With these few preliminary remarks we may pass on to de- 
scribe the position of the President in the Indian constitutional 
system. We shall first briefly state the position in law. We shall 
then describe what the position is in fact. It is not possible for me 
within the limitation of space at my disposal to give here a com- 
prehensive list or catalogue of the statutory powers of the Presi- 
dent. Nor do I think it necessary for my purpose. After all, these 
powers are, as we shall shortly see, really formal. Besides, the 
object of this article is to explain certain principles underlying 
the constitution of the Central Executive of India and not to 
encumber it with unnecessary—and, I may add, irritating— 
details. I shall, therefore, only refer here to some important legal 
powers of the President by way of illustrations. Before, however, 
I do this I should like to say a word or two about the office of 
President itself. 

Under the law of the constitution the President is elected by 
the members of an electoral college consisting of: 

(a) the elected members of both Houses of the Indian Parlia- 
ment; and 


* Reference may be made in this connexion to Wheare, The Statute of Westminster and 
Dominion Status, 4th Edn., pp. 1-6; also Dicey, Law of the Constitution, 9th Edn., pp. 1-35 
and Chapter XIV. Also see Laski, The American Presidency, Lecture 1. 

+ See Maitland, op. cit., P. 341. 
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(b) the elected members of the Legislative Assemblies of the 
constituent States of the Indian Union. 

He holds office for a term of five years and is eligible for re- 
election to his office. No person is eligible for election as Presi- 
dent unless he— 

“(a) is a citizen of India, 

(b) has completed the age of thirty-five years, and 

(c) is qualified for election as a member of the House of the 
People” (i.e. the Lower House of the Indian Parliament). The 
President cannot be a member of either House of Parliament or of 
a House of the Legislature of any constituent State. Nor can he 
hold any other office of profit. Before entering upon his office, 
he is required to take an oath, or make an affirmation, that he 
“will faithfully execute the office of President (or discharge the 
functions of the President) of India and will to the best”’ of his 
“ability preserve, protect and defend the constitution and the 
law”, and that he will devote himself “‘to the service and well- 
being of the people of India.” In addition to his “emoluments, 
allowances and privileges” permitted by law, he is entitled to the 
free “use of his official residences.”” He “may, for violation of 
the constitution, be removed from office by impeachment in the 
manner” laid down in the constitution. Finally, notwithstanding 
the expiration of his term, the President is required to “continue 
to hold office until his successor enters upon his office.” 

We may now refer to some of the powers of the President. In 
the first place, the executive power of the Indian Union is vested 
in him and is to be “exercised by him either directly or through 
officets subordinate to him, in accordance with”’ the constitution. 
In particular, the supreme command of the defence forces of the 
Union is vested in him, but its exercise is to be regulated by law. 
Subject, of course, to the requirements of the constitution, the 
executive power of the Union extends— 

(a) to the matters with respect to which the parliament of 
India has power to make laws; and 

(b) to the “exercise of such rights, authority and jurisdiction 
as are exercisable by the Government of India by virtue of any 
treaty or agreement.” Further, all executive action of the Govern- 
ment of India is “expressed to be taken in the name of the 
President.”” Orders and other instruments made and executed in 
his mame are to be “authenticated in such manner as may be 
specified in rules to be made” by him. He is to “make rules for 
the more convenient transaction of the business of the Govern- 
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ment of India, and for the allocation among Ministers of the said 
business.” 

Secondly, the President appoints the Governor of a constituent 
State and the latter holds office during his pleasure. It is the 
President again who appoints the Judges of the Supreme Court 
of India, the Judges of the High Courts in the different constitu- 
ent States of India, the Attorney-General for India, and the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General of India. 

Thirdly, the President summons each House of the Parliament 
of India to meet at such time and place as he thinks fit. He is 
empowered to prorogue either House of Parliament, and to dis- 
solve the House of the People. He may address either House of 
Parliament, or both Houses thereof assembled together, and for 
that purpose require the attendance of members. His assent* is 
necessary to the enactment of a law by parliament, and even to a 
constitutional amendmentt under Article 368 of the constitution. 
During the recess of parliament he is, in certain circumstances, 
empowered to promulgate ordinances which will have the same 
force and effect as an Act of Parliament. And what have been 
compendiously called the “Emergency Provisions” of the con- 
stitution have provided for a tremendous accession of power to 
the President in certain emergencies such as a war, external 
aggression, a serious internal disturbance, or the failure of the 
constitutional machinery of a constituent State of the Indian 
Union. 

Fourthly, the constitution has laid down— 

(a) in Article 74(1), that there is to be a Council of Ministers 
“with the Prime Minister at the head to aid and advise the Presi- 
dent in the exercise of his functions”; 

(b) in Article 75(1), that the Prime Minister is to be appointed 
by the President and the other ministers are to be appointed by 
the President on the advice of the Prime Minister; 

(c) in Article 75(2), that the Ministers are to hold office during 
the pleasure of the President; 

(d) in Article 75(3), the Council of Ministers is to be collec- 
tively responsible to the House of the People; and 

(e) in Article 78, that “‘it shall be the duty of the Prime Minister: 


* In certain circumstances, however, this assent cannot be withheld (Article 111 of the 
constitution of India). 

+ Here is a point of difference between the constitution of India and that of the United 
States of America. As Bryce has shown in his American Commonwealth (Vol. 1, 1928, p. 366), 
“the consent of the President (of the United States) is not required to a constitutional 
amendment”. 
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(i) to communicate to the President all decisions of the Council 
of Ministers relating to the administration of the affairs of the 
Union and proposals for legislation; 

(ii) to furnish such information relating to the administration 
of the affairs of the Union and proposals for legislation as the 
President may call for; and 

(iii) if the President so requires, to submit for the consideration 
of the Council of Ministers any matter on which a decision has 
been taken by a minister but which has not been considered by 
the Council.” 

Finally, the President is not “answerable to any court for the 
exercise and performance of the powers and duties of his office 
or for any act done or purporting to be done by him in the 
exercise and performance of those powers and duties.” But his 
conduct “may be brought under review by any court, tribunal or 
body appointed or designated by either House of Parliament for 
the investigation of a charge” brought against him in connexion 
with his impeachment. 

I have briefly indicated above the position of the President in 
law. Let us now pass on from external forms to administrative 
realities and see what his position is in fact. Unfortunately, the 
constitution of India being a little over four years old, we cannot 
have recourse, as, for instance, in England, to letters, memoirs, 
and biographies for facts. We have, therefore, to depend largely 
upon the proceedings of the Indian Constituent Assembly which 
framed the constitution and on some statements of some respon- 
sible persons, for a fair estimate of the real position of the Presi- 
dent in the Indian constitutional system. 

As will appear from the extracts from views quoted herein- 
after, the system of government at the centre under the present 
constitution of India—I am using the term “constitution” here 
to mean both its “written” and “unwritten” elements—is, so far 
as the question of the relation of the executive to the legislature 
is concerned, definitely what is characterized in political science 
as the Cabinet, or the parliamentary, system of government. It 
has been modelled upon the system of government obtaining in 
England to-day. The position of the Indian President is, and was 
really intended by the authors of the constitution to be, analogous 
to that of the Crown in the English constitution. Like the mon- 
archy in England and, I may say, like the French presidency 
under the Third and Fourth Republics, but unlike the American 
presidency, the Indian presidency is practically “‘a convenient 
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working hypothesis’’.* “There is certainly no such thing”’, says 
Sidney Lowf with reference to England, “as the English mon- 
atchy, as it is represented in the statutes, in the courts of law, and 
in proclamations, orders in council, and formal documents in 
general. The government of this country is not that of a semi- 
divine despot. The sovereign who is the hereditary and cere- 
monial head of a parliamentary democracy has many privileges 
and attributes of the highest importance; but the tremendous 
posters. technically ascribed to him, he does not possess. They 

elong to a convenient myth, which is called the Crown . . . most 
of the prerogatives, theoretically belonging to the Crown, are 
now in reality exercised by the committee of parliament which is 
supposed to represent the nation”’, that is to say, by the Cabinet. 

Mutatis mutandis, these observations equally apply to the posi- 
tion of the Indian President in relation to his Council of Minis- 
ters with these exceptions, however, that his office, as we have 
seen before, is not hereditary and that he has no prerogative like 
the English monarch, all his powers being derived from the 
written part of the constitution of India. Like the English mon- 
arch, and I may also say, like the French President under the 
Third and Fourth Republics, the Indian President is the constitu- 
tional head of the governmental system of India—its titular chief 
executive and its “dignified” part; whereas the Council of Minis- 
ters at the centre in India with the Prime Minister at its head, 
constitutes, like the cabinet of ministers with the Prime Minister 
at its head in France, or like the Cabinet Council, or simply the 
Cabinet, “under the Presidency of a Prime Minister” in England, 
is the real central executive. This is the essence of the system of 
government now at the Indian centre, whatever may be the letter 
of the law about it. 

In introducing the draft of the new constitutiont of India as 
settled by the drafting committee which has been appointed by 
the Indian Constituent Assembly on 29th August 1947, Dr. B. R. 
Ambedkar, Chairman of the drafting committee, said before the 
Constituent Assembly on 4th November 1948,§ among other 
things: 

* See Sidney Low, The Governance of England, p. 255. 

See ibid., pp. 255-6. 

t This Draft, formally known as Draft Constitution of India, was submitted to the Presi- 
dent of the Constituent Assembly of India on 21st February 1948, by Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, 
Chairman of the Drafting Committee. It was also published in 1948. It was finally adopted 
by the Constituent Assembly on 26th November 1949, with such changes in it as the 


Assembly had thought fit to make in the meanwhile. 
See the Constituent Assembly Debates of 4th November 1948, pp. 31-2. 
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“What is the form of government that is envisaged in the constitution? 
. . - In the draft constitution there is placed at the head of the Indian Union a 
functionary who is called the President of the Union. The title of this func- 
tionary reminds one of the President of the United States. But beyond iden- 
tity of names there is nothing in common between the form of government 
prevalent in America and the form of government proposed under the draft 
constitution. The American form of government is called the presidential 
system of government. What the draft constitution proposes is the parlia- 
mentary system. The two are fundamentally different. Under the presidential 
system of America, the President is the chief head of the executive. The 
administration is vested in him. Under the draft constitution the President 
occupies the same position as the king under the English constitution. He is 
the head of the state but not of the executive. He represents the nation but 
does not rule the nation. He is the symbol of the nation. His place in the 
administration is that of a ceremonial device on a seal by which the nation’s 
decisions are made known. Under the American constitution the President 
has under him secretaries in charge of different departments. In like manner 
the President of the Indian Union will have under him ministers in charge of 
different departments of administration. Here again there is a fundamental 
difference between the two. The President of the United States is not bound 
to accept any advice tendered to him by any of his secretaries. The President 
of the Indian Union will be generally bound by the advice of his ministers. 
He can do nothing contrary to their advice nor can he do anything* without 
their advice. The President of the United States can dismiss any secretary at 
any time. The President of the Indian Union has no power to do so so long 
as his ministers command a majority in parliament.” 


During the concluding stage of the consideration of the draft 
constitution of India a little over a year later, the view of Dr. 
Ambedkar was practically endorsed by several other members of 
the Constituent Assembly, among whom we may mention the 
names of Mr. T. T. Krishnamachari (now a Central Cabinet 
Minister) and Dr. Rajendra Prasad, President of the Assembly 
(and President of India since the 26th of January 1950). 


“Tt has been mentioned”, said Mr. Krishnamachari, “that one of the chief 
defects of this constitution is that we have not anywhere mentioned that the 
President is a constitutional head and (that) the future of the President’s 
powers is, therefore, doubtful. . . . This is a matter which has been examined 
by the drafting committee to some extent. The position of the President in a 
responsible government is not the same as the position of a President in a 
Staats. government like America and that is a mistake that a number 
of the people in the House have been making, when they said that the Presi- 
dent will be an autocrat, and no one appears to realize that the President has 
to act on the advice of the Prime Minister. . . . So far as the relationship of the 
President with the Cabinet is concerned, I must say that we have so to say 
completely copied the system of responsible government that is functioning 
in Britain to-day; we have made no deviation from it and the deviations that 


* This particular statement has to be taken with some qualification, particularly in 
connexion with the question of the formation of a new Central Ministry. 
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we have made are only such as are necessary because our constitution is 
federal in structure. . . . All the powers that are left to him (i.e. the President) 
are perhaps those in which there will be a marginal use of discretion, perhaps 
when there happens to be a question of dissolution of the parliament, that is, 
the dissolution of the House of the People, the question of calling upon any 
particular person to form the ministry and the question of dismissing the 
ministry . . . in all these points, the conventions that have grown round the 
powers of the king of England in so far as his relationship with his Cabinet 
is concerned to-day are sufficiently strong for us to rest content with and 
there will be no misuse of these marginal powers by the President.” 


And in the course of a speech just before he put the motion 
for the final adoption of the constitution of India to the vote of 
the Constituent Assembly, Dr. Rajendra Prasad said, on 26th 
November 1949: 


“We considered whether we should adopt the American model or the 
British model where we have a hereditary king who is the fountain of all 
honour and power, but who does not actually enjoy any power. All the power 
rests in the legislature to which the ministers are responsible. We have had 
to reconcile the position of an elected President with an elected legislature, 
and, in doing so, we have adopted more or less the position of the British 
monarch for the President. . . . His position is that of a constitutional Presi- 
dent, Then we come to the ministers. They are of course responsible to the 
legislature and tender advice to the President who is bound* to act according 
to that advice. Although there are no specific provisions, so far as I know, 
in the constitution itself making it binding on the President to accept the 
advice of his ministers, it is hoped that the convention under which in Eng- 
land the King acts always on the advice of his ministers will be established 
in this country also and the President, not so much on account of the written 
word in the constitution, but as the result of this very healthy convention, 
will become a constitutional President in all matters.” 


About two years and a half after the constitution of India had 
come into force on 26th January 1950, Prime Minister Nehru 
was also reportedt to have said in the House of the People, on 
4th July 1952: 


“One thing I should like this House to remember. It is not realized what 
is the nature of our constitution. Reference was made by one of the members 
to the American constitution. ...’The member should know that our cons- 
titution is not modelled after the American constitution; it is completely 
different from it... . When we made our constitution, it was not after the 
American model. It was, rightly or wrongly, largely after the British model, 
with some variations of course, because the U.K. is a small, little island with 
a unitary government while we are a huge country which necessarily has to 
be a federation, and differences creep up.” 

* Not legally, certainly. 
+ By The Statesman, Calcutta, of 5th July 1952. 
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It is clear from these extracts from authoritative views that, 
whatever might be the language of the constitution, the Presi- 
dent of India was not really intended by its authors to be either a 
dictator or an autocrat in any circumstances. And, as a matter of 
fact, he has, ever since the commencement of the constitution, 
been simply the constitutional head of a quasi-federal democracy 
formed on parliamentary lines. Thus, in the choice of the Prime 
Minister of India, for instance, the President’ s discretion i is, what- 
ever may be the law on the point, definitely limited, as in Eng- 
land, by the exigencies of party politics and by other political 
factors. The Prime Minister to be chosen must be a person who 

“must be able to secure colleagues” and, with his colleagues, 

“must be in a position to command the confidence of the House 
of the People”. Further, the expression “aid and advise”, in 
Article 74(1) as quoted before, is a constitutional euphemism. It 
has been used, in pursuance of the past practice,* both for the 
maintenance of the outward dignity of the office of President and 
for avoiding some practical difficulties of a constitutional char- 
acter which might arise if there were any statutory provision in 
the constitution requiring the President to consult his Council of 
Ministers and accept its advice in all circumstances. If, therefore, 
we penetrate below the surface to the reality of things, we find 
that the present constitutional position is that, so long as the 
Council of Ministers commands the confidence of the majority 
of the House of the People, the President must accept the advice 
of his ministers on all questions to which they attach any impor- 
tance, or he must dismiss them and be prepared to face the con- 
sequences. Further, if any President deliberately disregards the 
traditional maxims of the parliamentary system of government 
which India has intentionally adopted, and thus violates the 
underlying principles of its constitution, he will seriously run the 
tisk of impeachment and removal from office, as provided for in 
the constitution. 

It may also be noted here incidentally that the principles of 
parliamentary government are not unknown to the people of 
India. Apart from the intimate knowledge of British constitu- 
tional history and British political institutions possessed by many 
of its intellectuals, it had, before the 15th of August 1947, be- 
come, to a considerable extent, familiar with the working of the 
parliamentary system of government ever since the introduction 


* See Section 9 of the Government of India Act, 1935, either as originally enacted, or as 
subsequently adapted under the Indian Independence Act, 1947. 
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of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. And when on the 15th of 
August 1947, India became a Dominion, the principles of parlia- 
mentary form of government were fully and definitely established 
in the country and the Governor-General of India became, as in 
any other Dominion, a purely constitutional head of the govern- 
ment of India. This state of things continued till the inauguration 
of the present constitution of India, In a sense, the President suc- 
ceeded to the traditions set up by the Governor-General of the 
Dominion of India. He is to-day the head of the Indian State: 
but his Prime Minister is the real head of the government of 
India. He stands, to borrow Professor Ernest Barker’s* language 
used in another connexion, immune, like the British monarch, 
“from criticism, from challenge, and from dispute”. “Responsi- 
bility, criticism, challenge, and the danger of dismissal”, are, as 
in England, “all transferred”’ to his Prime Minister. 

In conclusion, I should like to say that, although the President 
has no teal power, he is certainly not a mere figure-head or “a 
magnificent cipher” in the Indian constitutional system. His 
office is surely one of great dignity and he is naturally expected 
to exercise a considerable influence over the whole course 
of Indian administration. This influence is derived, partly from 
the fact that he is the elected head of the Indian State and 
occupies the highest position in its hierarchy, partly from his 
position as the supreme commander of India’s defence forces, 
and partly, again, from his being the symbol of India’s national 
unity. His influence would be really great if, added to these, he 
had a sterling character and a magnetic personality, and a record 
of devoted service to his country. Still, influence is one thing, 
and power is another. Nevertheless, this influence is bound to be 
very effective and wholesome, if he, on his election as President, 
remains “above the play of party”, forgets all his past political 
affiliations if he had any and thus frees himself from all party ties, 
avoids all “meddlesome obstructiveness”, always acts with a 
“complete constitutional rectitude and impartiality’, and plays 
the role, to use a picturesque expression of Professor Laski,t of 
“a dignified emollient” in the Indian constitutional mechanism. 


* See his Essays on Government, 1946, p. 3. 
+ See his Parliamentary Government in England, p. 396. 
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Tue Untverstry TEACHING oF SocraL Scrences: Poirricat Scrence. A 
Report prepared by WitttaM A. Rozson. (Unesco. 249 pp. 8s 6d) 

THe Untverstry TEACHING oF SoctAL SCIENCES: INTERNATIONAL RELA- 
TIons. A Report prepared by C. A. W. MANNING. (Unesco. 100 pp. 48) 


T nase two reports form part of a Unesco series covering academic teaching 
in the various social sciences in eight countries; namely, Egypt, France, India, 
Mexico, Sweden, U.S.A., the United Kingdom, and either Poland or Yugo- 
slavia, the choice depending upon which has most to contribute to the par- 
ticular science under review. In each case a general rapporteur has been asked 
to collate and comment upon national reports produced by local investigators 
in the eight countries. 

In the political science report, Professor Robson has three clear points to 
make. The first is that it is a mistake to treat political science as an adjunct of 
legal or similar studies. This lesson he feels to have been forcibly demon- 
strated by experience in France, where the established faculties of law and 
letters have maintained “their traditional conservatism and resistance to the 
social sciences” so successfully that the student who wishes to gain a higher 
degree in political science must first graduate in one or other of these facul- 
ties. Some even of the professors of law themselves, it appears, have criticised 
this system as being likely to lead to a disposition to neglect “essential problems, 
to remain aloof from life, and to study formal mules at the expense of social 
realities”. In Professor Robson’s view, it is the more important to publicize 
this French cautionary tale inasmuch as “in the great majority of countries 
where political science is either non-existent or in a backward state, the actual 
or potential tendency is to entrust the law faculties with any teaching in the 
subject which may evolve”. 

Professor Robson’s second point is that political science should be taught 
as an element in a liberal education, and not as a purely vocational training 
for administrators, politicians, and suchlike: education in political subjects 
must be distinguished from training for the public service. Apparently he 
deprecates the use in civil service recruitment of examinations which “ “favour 
candidates who have acquired specialized vocational techniques”; and he 
thus, by implication, commits himself to the traditional British view that the 
administrator—unlike the doctor or the air pilot—can and should mostly 
learn his skills on the job. But, be that as it may, no one can gainsay that a 
liberal attitude on the part of the public authorities in prescribing the educa- 
tional requirements for the civil service makes it easier for universities on 
their side to “adopt a liberal policy towards political science”. 

In the third place, Professor Robson weighs, and emphatically rejects, the 
claim that international relations “possesses a sepatate subject matter” from 
that of political science. Both, in his view, are primarily concerned with ‘the 
concept of power; both use the same methods of research; and both have the 
same aims. In short, a study of international relations “which is not based on 
a solid foundation of political science can scarcely be said to have a firm basis 
of any kind”. Some specialization at the post-graduate level may be reason- 
able; but the “correct solution” is for the teaching of international relations 
to take place “within departments of political science, of which it forms a part”. 
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Not so Professor Manning. Indeed, much of his report is concerned to 
make exactly the opposite case, and to establish the right of international 
relations to rank as an independent discipline in its own right, suitable for 
both graduate and undergraduate study. But in this he is at variance with 
(perhaps he would say ahead of) the prevailing academic opinion of the 
countries whose practice he reviews: only in rare instances in Britain, as in 
London and at Abbabeed, and in a rather larger number of American univer- 
sities, is it yet possible for the undergraduate to make the study of interna- 
tional affairs his prime concern: elsewhere such courses are unknown. 

Sadly it must be added that it is far from clear just what purpose this whole 
series of reports is intended to serve. About of Professor Robson’s book 
is occupi an — summarizing the degrees and diplomas available, 
and the syllabuses followed, in the countries under review. Such reference 
material certainly has its uses, and students and teachers might welcome a 
series of handbooks indicating the opportunities for study in their particular 
subjects in different parts of the world. The aim of these reports appears, 
however, to be at once more and less ambitious than that—less ambitious, 
inasmuch as they make no pretence of giving complete and exact information; 
and mote so, inasmuch as their main text consists of the general rapporteur’s 
commentary. If they are primarily intended for the guidance of under- 
developed countries, something more precise and factual would surely have 
been appropriate. A more sophisticated audience, on the other hand, will 
have little to learn from them. One may perhaps suspect that the material 
provided in the national reports was rather thin, so that in the preparation of 
these commentaries the authors found themselves obliged to make bricks 


from a very oe supply of straw. This at least would explain why space is 


taken up with the repetition of such familiar general truths as that there are 
dangers in the excessive use of textbooks, or that teachers should not become 
so absorbed in practical tasks that they are left with insufficient time for 
writing and research. But one cannot but regret that authors of such dis- 
tinction did not turn these deficiencies to good account, by contributing their 
own original criticism of the trend of thought in fields in which they are 
acknowledged authorities. 
BARBARA WOOTTON. 


An Essay on Ractat Tension. By Pure Mason. (Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. ix and 149 pp. 85. 6d.) 


Ma. Mason is Director of Studies on Race Relations at Chatham House; 
he is also Mr. Philip Woodruff, author of Colonel of Dragoons and The Men 
who Ruled India. His Essay on Racial Tension is remarkable for its historical and 
geographical perspectives and for the clarity with which it points the com- 
plex relations between racial prejudice, colonialism, slavery, caste, religion, 
and education. For once the profit motive, the sexual instinct, the culture 
pattern, and the historical accident are put in their places. 

A mass of interesting detail and anecdote is related to two broad analyses— 
of a Be Leoig cycle” of the relation between dominant and dominated peoples, 
and of the factors influencing the introduction of a “stabilizing device” 
whereby the dominant remain dominant. The first stage of the cycle (?), that 
of conquest and expansion, is followed by a period of relative harmony dur- 
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ing which the dominated are willy-nilly reconciled to their lot and the domin- 
ant may adopt an avuncular friendliness (the native “makes a good servant 
or a good soldier, tape you tell him exactly what to do”). In the third 
stage the dominated, or a minority of them, lose their reconciliation and seek 
equality (“The native is all right in the reserves; it’s these educated creatures 
from the town I can’t stand”). The fourth stage, by implication, is trouble. 

Whether or not a stabilizing device is introduced depends, says Mr. Mason, 
on three factors: the attitude of the dominant race, the climate of the territory, 
and the degree of civilization of the dominated. The conqueror’s attitude 
derives essentially from the culture of their native land. Iberian and to some 
extent other Mediterranean peoples miscegenated unashamedly with the 
natives but, just because they regarded them as of a kind, were obliged either 
to save their souls or massacre their bodies. The northern Europeans were 
invariably more aloof, and less homicidally proselytizing, than the Mediter- 
ranean peoples, but themselves varied in aloofness between the Anglo- 
Saxons (liberals) and the Germans and Dutch (non-liberals), The main dis- 
tinction in climates is between those which entice members of the conquering 
race to settle permanently and those which deter them. Climate will also in- 
fluence the degree of civilization of the natives—the meagre diet of many 
African tribes and the prevalence among them of wasting diseases, both 
functions of climate, have done much to prevent material progress—and in 
turn the degree of their civilization will influence the attitude of the con- 
querors. 

Eight chapters (X-X VII) are given to an account of past and contem- 
porary racial tensions in South Africa. This account, descriptive and in- 
tuitive, manages to be sympathetic to all parties and will convince any reader 
previously in doubt both that the whites are sincere in their doublethink and 
that they are engaged in self-destruction. The unconscious factors determin- 
ing such irrational behaviour—fear of domination, envy of the sexual free- 
dom (real or imagined) of the coloured peoples, a direct sexual attraction to 
them, and a Calvinist super-ego—are assessed; and the white South African 
is contrasted with the Belgian administrator, who also preserves a stabilizing 
device but does so with a conscious Machiavellianism that causes all con- 
cerned a good deal less distress. 

Mr. Mason grants the necessity of a detailed comparison of South Africa 
with some other country. For a moment he toys with Brazil, but “Brazil is 
too remote in feeling” and he decides instead upon Kenya. This choice may 
be criticized. We already have more explanations than we need of how racial 
tensions can and do occur. What we need is precisely more knowledge of 
why they, sometimes, do not occur; and he who will contribute to their under- 
standing must now give more of his attention to Brazil than to either South 
Africa or Kenya, for the most elaborate study of steam will not disclose the 
boiling-point of water. The social scientist’s avoidance of the good things in 
life is ideacet morbid—there are a thousand studies of social nastiness to 
every one of a Peckham Health Centre, of Trobrianders or of Kvutzists. Not 
that Mr. Mason is himself morbid. He writes with humanistic detachment— 
and there are few who are calm in their judgment both of other races and of 
their own brethren who despise them. This book will be sought by all who 
ate interested in racial tensions, but it is more important that it should be 
foisted on those who contribute to them. STANLEY ALDERSON. 
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ScIENCE AND Sociat Action. By W. J. H. Sprorr. (Watts. 164 pp. 155.) 
Tue PsycHotocy or Poxirics. By H. J. Eysencx. (Routledge. 317 pp. 


255.) 


I. the discussion of what the social scientist is studying and the data 
whereby he verifies or falsifies his hypotheses we come back always to social 
action,” says Professor Sprott. It is this that he studies, rather than social 
relations or society as a whole. And it means the processes of mutual adapta- 
tion which, when social intercourse persists, results in social institutions, 
laws, and morality. This book is a stimulating survey of the kind of work 
which is being done in this field; the publishers describe it as “an authorita- 
tive account of what science can contribute to urgent problems that were 
formerly at the mercy of guesswork or prejudice in the political arena... an 
engrossing exposition of the most recent developments in the study of human 
society and their far-reaching practical significance.” There is much truth in 
these claims, But Professor Sprott himself shows a healthy scepticism about 
the value or practical significance of some methods and some research efforts 
of recent investigators. 

It would be well at least, if we are to be convinced of their practical signi- 
ficance, for us to be clear as to what are the human purposes about the means 
of promoting which such studies give us information. Are the members of 
society, as Talcott Parsons puts it, “motivated in terms of a tendency to the 
optimisation of gratification” —to use almost Benthamite language? Or, when 
Homans writes that “membership of a group sustains a man, enables him /o 
maintain bis equilibrium under the ordinary shocks of life, and helps him to 


bring up children who will in turn be Aappy and resilient”, is he describin, 
what are the assumptions accepted by the sociologist as to what is aimed at 
But then again Professor Sprott writes, in what is a highly illuminating 
passage from this angle: “Many pore seem to maintain their equilibrium 


under ordinary shocks of life with the aid of comparatively few congenial 
friends; not everyone seems to relish group participation. Many prefer 
privacy. Mr. Paul Halmos says that this cult of privacy is to be p aR aes 
Fromm, if I understand him rightly, says, on the other hand, that our fear of 
freedom is neurotic. I do not know the answer to all this. I confess that I 
should like to see the study of small groups and the establishment of the 
rules of harmony and equilibrium within them supplemented by a study of 
healthy non-groupers, if any such may be found, so as to discover under 
what conditions . . . it is possible to fashion a way of life which is satisfying, but 
which does not require the sustaining encouragement of group membership. 
Of course I recognize that my interest in this question is extremely un- 
fashionable, and that no such research is likely to be initiated (let alone 
financed) unless I do it myself.” 

All this leaves us with doubts at just that basic level of which Professor 
Sprott remarks: “This is so great an issue, involving topics like the nature 
and needs of human beings, that it is almost foolhardy to introduce it at this 
juncture.” For are the words here italicized descriptions of the assumptions 
made as to what is the good which men universally seek? And if so are we 
clear enough about what it is, or is there not a sad gap in our present efforts 
to discover its nature and conditions? And again, have not current facilities 
encouraged a delighted pursuit of pieces of social research which, however 
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concrete and apparently rewarding in factual results, are often misguided 
because insufficiently orientated to any such consideration of that more 
fundamental issue? Do men seek, and is that what is to be commended, active 
participation in the control of their working lives, as in the experiment 
which the Glacier Metal Company investigated, or instead an escape from 
such co-operative responsibility, and merely more money or more leisure— 
and to what ends? 

At least it would seem that an aspect of what is sought lies in the possi- 
bility of making activity compatible with what is believed to be good, of a 
harmony, that is, between ideas and conduct. Delinquency, we are told, 
“will be reduced only if society is so transformed that what is held up as 
worth living for can be achieved by the majority of the population.” Or 
again, when we find of a group that “their aspirations fitted their oppor- 
tunities” the result is integration, harmony, a satisfying way of life. Ghee 
life must be developed on the basis of action, Professor Sprott says. But 
behind action, and with which it must harmonize, ate the beliefs and the 
standards by which they are judged, and the validity of these, he concludes, 
depends entirely on agreement. If the holder of a belief “can find no one to 
accept the particular standard he wishes to apply to a particular hypothesis, 
then it may remain valid for him, and for no one else. . . . Only in terms of 
gree and disagreement between persons is there any sense in the notion 
of ‘validity’, that I can see.” Thus the answer to the underlying question 
would seem to have a distinctly subjective and relative content. 

Dr. Eysenck’s book also brings pe apie much detailed experimental 
analysis, this time on the correlation of opinions and the measurement of 
attitudes. It shows that considerable exactness can be achieved in the statis- 
tical and tabular reporting of such things. Many of them are interesting be- 
cause they give us a clearer picture of what society at the moment is like, 
bringing an ordered pattern into its myriad diversity. This is an important 
achievement which Dr. Eysenck’s work brings a step nearer to being of 
significant usefulness. But they must only guardedly be treated as providing 
gtounds for prediction, and never for laws of behaviour which must be 
obeyed. The real significance of the Gallup poil, for instance, is not that it 
predicts what the nation will do at the future election, but that it reveals with 
rematkable accuracy what are the present views of an unmanageably large 
number of people by testing the present views of a skilfully selected, and 
manageably small, number of people. Again, if 9 out of 10 of those who 
sen coal nationalization as a failure also want to retain flogging, that 
establishes a statistical correlation within a descriptive field, limited by time 
and place. It implies nothing on the imperative plane of “must” and “ought”, 
nor on the descriptive mig does it imply of any one of the ten even a “will”, 
but at most a probability. Dr. Eysenck does not claim any more than this, 
but when he writes that “the fact that a person holds a particular attitude 
carries with it implications about other attitudes, and these implications can 
be given mathematical expression in the form of correlation efficients”, there 
is a danger that the limitations—which he no doubt sees though he does not 
emphasize them—may be overlooked by others. 

For politics does not move only on this static descriptive plane, but also 
on the dynamic plane of ends, and the imperatives involved in them. And 
they also must have their bearing on the study both of social action and of the 
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psychology of politics. On his apparent definition of the psychology of 
politics, would not the better society, for which Dr. Eysenck hopes (in his 
dedication), which is “more interested in psychology than politics”, be so 
preoccupied with an introverted self-examination that it would be uninter- 
ested in, or incapable of, social action? 

H. R. G. GREAVES. 


G.apsTone: A Biocrapuy. Sy Puitre MaGnus. (Murray. 482 pp. 28s.) 
TEMPESTUOUS JOURNEY: LLoyp GEORGE, HIS LiFE AND Times. Sy FRANK 
Owen. (Hutchinson, 784 pp. 255.) 


A REVIEWER should always begin by burning his own boats, by committing 
himself to aejudgment of value, by giving as clear a statement as possible of 
what are, in his view, the contents and merits or defects of the books under 
review. Well, here are two large-scale, full-length biographies of two famous 
British liberal statesmen. The mere material in each makes both of them 
extremely interesting, but there is a considerable difference in their merits. 
Sir Philip Magnus has written an admirable book, a model to political 
biographers. There is a colossal accumulation of Gladstone documents in the 
British Museum and Hawarden, and Sir Philip has had access to and has 
made excellent use of them. There are no sensational revelations, no revolu- 
tionary reassessment, but we are given a sober, sympathetic, intelligent 
account of the public and private life of a very remarkable man. It is curious 
that there has been no full-length biography of Gladstone in the 50 years 
since Morley and that even half-length portraits have been very few—indeed 
only two, Hammond’s and Guedalla’s were of any importance. It was there- 
fore time that someone should look back upon the man and the statesman, 
no longer obscured and distorted by contemporary passions, but as part of 
history. This is what Sir Philip has done, and he has done it extremely well. 
Lloyd George is too near to us in time to be treated as objectively as this; 
the good and the evil that he did have not yet been buried with his or with 
our bones. One cannot therefore complain that Mr. Owen has not written 
the same kind of book as Sir Philip Magnus. Physically he was faced with a 
similar task for he had the enormous mass of documents accumulated by 
Lloyd George which were purchased by Lord Beaverbrook. It was almost 
impossible to write a dull book with this material and George as the hero, 
and Mr. Owen has written an entertaining biography. But it is too long, too 
verbose, too journalistic and superficial. 

The subject matter of these two books is too vast and profound to be dealt 
with in a review. It is not William Ewart Gladstone, born 1809, died 1898, 
and David Lloyd George, born 1863, died 1945; it is the life and death of 
British—or even European—liberalism. In the background of Gladstone’s 
life and biography moves a grim figure, a dark shadow which proved to be 
his—and, I think, our—undoing. It is the second person in the Trinity of 
liberal statesmen, Joseph Chamberlain. The right author might take the two 
books under review and Garvin’s much too verbose Life of Chamberlain and, 
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after profound meditation over their contents, write a great work on the 
decline and fall of liberalism. Lloyd George once said to Masterman: “I don’t 
know exactly what I am, but I’m sure I’m not a Liberal.” One might say the 
same of the other two; the three great liberal statesmen and leedavs of the 
Liberal Party, Gladstone, Chamberlain, and George, were none of them 
liberals. That is perhaps why they twice wrecked the Liberal Party and 
eventually killed it and liberalism. Their calibre as statesmen and their 
responsibility for the assassination differ. Gladstone, the most remarkable 
man and the greatest statesman of the three, was by birth and temperament a 
Tory and conservative. A rare combination of political judgment, humanity, 
and principle gradually converted him to liberalism. But the metamorphosis 
took too long, particularly in social and economic questions, so that he had 
only reached whiggism or a very mild domestic liberalism in the nineties 
when it was already essential that liberalism should develop into socialism. 
He and his party were therefore destroyed by Chamberlain, the Tories, and 
a host of lukewarm liberals. 

Joseph Chamberlain, second in the Trinity, was a tragic figure. He was the 
only one of the three who was by temperament and conviction, deep down 
in his mind, a liberal. Unfortunately, he was the opposite to Gladstone, his 
passions centred, not on principles, but upon himself, and his liberalism was 
social and economic, so that in foreign and imperial politics he easily became 
a reactionary jingo. He was the kind of person whom Gladstone could not 
understand, and, being badly treated by Gladstone, he was offended and 
thwarted and so driven into the conservative camp at the very moment when, 
by a liberal policy, in social and economic questions at home and also abroad 
in Ireland, the empire, and Europe, the Liberal-Labour-Socialist Party, under 
his leadership, might well have changed the whole course of history. Cham- 
berlain’s apostasy was largely the cause of two historical catastrophes. He 
prevented a liberal solution of the Irish question and he drove the empire 
along the jingo road which led to the Boer war. He bequeathed the mantle of 
liberalism, now somewhat soiled and tattered, to Asquith, Grey, and George. 
Asquith and Grey were Whigs; as statesmen in the first two decades of the 
twentieth century, they acted politically as generals act militarily when they 
fight a war with the strategy, tactics, and weapons of a war fought in the 
previous century. And so we arrive at David Lloyd George. He was a con- 
sumate politician; in his prime he had that dynamic, demoniac energy of 
mind and body which enables a man to bend both events and persons to his 
will. Until he was corrupted by power, he also had remarkable political judg- 
ment; how immeasurably superior his judgment was to Sir Winston 
Churchill’s even in 1919 is shown by the correspondence between them 
regarding intervention in Russia, which is quoted by Mr. Owen. But, as he 
said himself, he not only was not a liberal, he did not know what he was. In 
other words, he had no political principles; indeed, he did not understand 
what they meant. He was an opportunist in search of power; what he enjoyed 
was getting things done and making men do them. Hence he was just the 
politician we required to help us win the 1914 war. But having won it, he was 
left to win the khaki election with a host of reactionary conservatives who 
profoundly distrusted him. As a political force he had destroyed the Liberal 
Party—and also himself. 

LEONARD WOOLF. 
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GENERAL Union: A Study of the National Union of General and eingy 
Workers. By H. A. Crzecc. (Basil Blackwell, Oxford. 1954. 275. 6d.) 
Tue System or INpusrRIAL RELATIONS IN GREAT Britian. Edited by 
ALLAN FLANpErS aad H. A. Cizcc. (Basil Blackwell, Oxford. 1954. 


305.) 


A FEW years ago the lack of studies of any depth of modern British trade 
unionism and labour relations was something of a scandal. To-day the 
situation is radically transformed: one can wish for much more information, 
but books and articles and learned journals have multiplied and the picture 
of the unions and their work in the mid-century becomes steadily more.com- 
plete. We have recently had an excellent and up-to-date introduction to trade 
unionism from Professor Cole and to go with it we now have this almost 
wholly admirable volume edited by Messrs. Flanders and Clegg on industrial 
relations. The intelligent layman, the journalist, the student, and professional 
academic can now find easy, modern and accurate induction into what was 
once an obscure and dubious field. No single work, it is true, has done for 
the contemporary reader what the Webbs did for au earlier generation in 
their Industrial Democracy, but to hope for an equivalent volume is perhaps 
to hope for the impossible; what we have is eminently satisfactory. 

Trade union histories are constantly being written but a study of a single 
large union in its organization and functioning has always been rather diffi- 
cult to find. The untiring, prolific Mr. Clegg has now given us something 
between the case study of exceptional circumstances by Dr. Goldstein and the 
general study of unionism as a whole. The N.U.G.M.W. attracts far less 

ublic attention than the T. & G.W.U. but it is an almost equally significant 
y. Eighty years ago men of goodwill towards organized labour doubted 
the possibility of any union of the unskilled, not merely on grounds of the 
difficulty of organization, but also on grounds of principle. To-day the union 
field seems dominated by two giants of this kind. They are often criticized 
for having over-diverse interests, all of which cannot simultaneously be 
served, for over-rigid bureaucratic structure which gives too little play to the 
activities of the membership, and for having a membership which is apathetic, 
largely haphazard and accidental. To some extent Mr. Clegg’s book docu- 
ments these criticisms, but it also makes very clear why these unions do in 
fact have their present shape, and also very clear the difficult and genuine 
functions which they perform for their members. The N.U.G.M.W. is a 
particularly interesting union in that its relations have always been to a very 
considerable extent with public bodies in local government, and now with 
nationalized industry. More and more the pattern of its struggles must be the 
pattern of all trade unions in an economy in which the public sector is bound, 
whatever politicians may do, to expand. Our author gives an interesting 
series of case studies of N.U.G.M.W. relations in six industries, and what he 
has to say in this section about the problems of local politics—the N.U.G.M.W. 
has subsidized the Labour Party not only nationally but frequently locally— 
illuminates an area of complex and patient adjustment which must make the 
critic think seriously of his usual political peur with the huge unions of 
general labour. Mr. Clegg’s account of the inter-union relations of the 
N.U.G.M.W. is exciting also: the attempt to burke N.U.P.E. and its failure 
suggests some of the difficulties in establishing new and functioning unions 
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—however necessary—in the face of giant rivals. Yet here is a problem which 
must always occur as technology changes and social structure alters. 

It would be very difficult logically to justify the kind of organization Mr. 
Clegg describes with such dry clarity. The justification of the present illogical 
and apparently chaotic structure of British trade unionism and British indus- 
trial relations is that, on the whole, it works. One must always beware of 
taking this Burkean argument too far and by it justifying inconveniences, 
abuses and failures. Nevertheless, it is a real argument and one too often 
forgotten when discussing these matters. 

This whole problem is illustrated and explained in the excellent vol- 
ume on The System of Industrial Relations in Great Britain. This book opens 
with a brief and fascinating analysis of the social history of industrialism in 
this country by Mr. Asa Briggs. I should like to quarrel with some parts of 
his interpretation but what he gives is a masterpiece of lucid compression 
unequalled elsewhere. If this history is forgotten the present will always be 
under-estimated. I feel less competent to judge Professor Kahn-Freund’s 
eighty pages on The Legal Framework. | had been told that it was on this sub- 
ject that Professor Cole’s recent book was most weak. Certainly I now have 
the feeling that for the first time I understand the nature of the law, its prin- 
ciples 8 its difficulties, in this area. Mr. Bell gives a general sketch of trade- 


union structure in the following chapter which has many of the virtues of 
Mr. Briggs’s contribution but which seems to me to break down a little at the 
end, perhaps because the subject cannot be dealt with satisfactorily in so 
brief a space. The parallel chapter by Mr. Clegg on the employers, both 
tose and private, and their organizations also seems to me to suffer a little 


rom compression, but it breaks unfamiliar ground and is well ordered. 

It is a little difficult to see why the chapters on collective bargaining and 
joint consultation (by Mr. Flanders and Messrs. Clegg and Chester respec- 
tively) have been separated. That on joint consultation is disappointing, but 
then everything I have read on this subject has also been disappointing and I 
suspect that it is the material which is at fault. Mr. Flanders’s chapter expands 
further in the realm of general ideas and speculation than do any of the others: 
it is not merely a clear account of the resources and techniques open to both 
sides of industry in their collective relations, but it raises a number of ques- 
tions which we have not yet been able to answer about the correct conduct 
of these relations in a fully employed, largely public economy, and a literate 
and democratic society. 

What is striking in this remarkable and useful book is the absence of any 
contribution by an industrial psychologist. The authors work on the basis of 
an institutional and behaviouristic analysis founded on an ad hoc psychology. 
This takes them a very long way—certainly further than any previous study 
—but a number of genuinely psychological questions are raised by, for in- 
stance, Mr. Flanders, and by implication by his colleagues, and these ques- 
tions are not answered. The trouble, I suspect, is that although in fact there 
are genuine questions with which industrial psychologists should concern 
themselves in this field, they have not done so, or they have done so in a 
thoroughly unrealistic manner. Their task is important, perhaps urgent, and 
they have failed in it. Their absence in this book documents this failure. 


DonaLp G. MACRAE: 
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An Inrropucrion TO AMERICAN Pouitics. By D. W. BroGan. (Hamish 
Hamilton. 470 pp. 215.) 


To read Profesor Brogan’s latest work is to leave a British grove of academe 
for another world. It is as if one had just stepped off a liner at Pier 90 or a 
plane at La Guardia Field and been swept at a frightening speed, through 
canyon-like and often gloomy streets, along what one is sure is the right side 
of the road, but which, again and again, one’s old habits of the left tell one is 
the wrong. Glimpses from the windows or from these pages suggest a world 
of wind ag@idust and heat, and at times of hurricanes; a life more violent, 
strident, amd restless than our own; a familiar world and language, which 
have gone curiously awry. No other work so catches the mood of urban 
America, from Long Island to the Golden Gate. To his mastery of the 
American political scene, in local Court Houses and on The Hill, Professor 
Brogan adds a zest and a knowledge that come from a rich and catholic 
acquaintance with American literature, with its sport, its universities, its 
newspapers, and even its speakeasies. It suggests indeed that the story told 
of him in America is not merely apocryphal. An American reporter, aware 
that Professor Brogan was the best-informed European observer of the 
American scene, was curious to know what question he would first put to a 
distinguished member of the Supreme Court with whom he was to stay. He 
was staggered, but delighted, to hear Professor Brogan say to the Justice: 
“Well, Fees, what’s wrong with the Dodgers this year?” Every one of 
Professor Brogan’s footnotes will confirm the likelihood of the tale. This is a 
work of delight and stimulus, as full of colour and anecdote as it is of 
authority and scholarship. 

The first impression that emerges from this kaleidoscopic survey is plus ga 
change, plus ¢’est la méme chose. And to realize the fact of change, one has but to 
compare this book with Professor Brogan’s The American Political System, 
written in 1933, or with his preface to its 1943 edition. This is a totally new 
book, and the emphasis in it marks the passage of the years. In 1933, Pro- 
fessor Brogan put the problem of the Courts and judicial review first; “the 
spectacle of the American people living its political life, according to canons 
laid down in the late eighteenth century to secure the political ideals and the 
economic rights of the American bourgeoisie almost beggars credulity”. 
(The American Political System, 1943 edition, p. 36.) Professor Brogan remains 
fully aware of the objections to judicial review, but in 1954 the role of the 
Court as a defender of the weak and of the unpopular has won it friends. As 
Professor Brogan points out, the “Roosevelt Court” has not been docile, as 
the careers of McReynolds and Jackson testify, and to-day it shows a con- 
structive initiative that warrants the prestige in which it is held. As com- 
nok with 1933, the problems of pensions and the claims of the veterans are 
ess striking. Economic sectionalism is less visible, though by no means 


absent. The spoils system is dying, but “it is dying hard’’. Prohibition is not 
the issue it was. The United States appears a more integrated society to-day 
than it was twenty years ago. 

One of the most valuable qualities in all Professor Brogan’s writing on 
America is his stress on the close link in American political thought between 
law and politics. If the United States is a long way from being the Heavenly 
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City of the Eighteenth Century Philosophers, its political ideas were never- 
theless cast in a moral as well as a constitutional mould; deep down, the act 
of governing is to Americans a moral act—witness the language of Dulles 
and Eisenhower, Roosevelt and Stevenson as well as Jefferson, Calhoun, and 
Lincoln. British readers, more cynical and sophisticated, and British politi- 
cians, more skilful and more Machiavellian, can never be sufficiently reminded 
that American motives are set in terms of “good” and “evil”, and their 
methods determined by constitutional precepts. This is not to justify them, 
or to condone the acts that follow, but, as Professor Brogan says, “the system 
has its own logic . . . it should be studied in its own terms”. Nor does this 
emphasis of his imply that politics oxghbt to be a moral activity. He recognizes 
abundantly that the American people are more legally-minded than law- 
abiding, and that they are all too ready to equate righteousness with 
“Americanism”. If he stresses the charismatic quality that the Constitution 
has acquired, the facts are in general left to speak for themselves, and in their 
own context. 

A more integrated society than in the past, then; immigration less a feature; 
a Supreme Court fighting against segregation; the pork barrel less in evid- 
ence; Farley and Jake Arvey last of a great vintage? This is only part of the 
truth, and Professor Brogan makes it clear that there are still a host of ten- 
sions in American life, race not least of them. If any one chapter in this book 
were to be singled out for special praise, it would be that on “Race and 
Politics”, for its suggestions of the limitations that still hedge Jew and 
negro, Catholic and Puerto Rican. It is perhaps the price of Professor Brogan’s 
success in suggesting the darker side of the picture that his few pages of 
comparison of American and British politics, and especially of their civil 
services, make it perfectly plain how much smoother and more gracious— 
and more efficient?—are British political practices. 

This is so fascinating a work that it is almost impossible to fault it. Pro- 
fessor Brogan might be felt to be happier in his towns than in the country, 
less at ease south of the Mason-Dixon Line than in Manhattan or the Bronx. 
But his picture of the Byrd machine is done with the eye of a master and a 
touch delicate indeed. One would like to have had a chapter on foreign 
tae and its administration. It might be thought that Professor Brogan is 
ess than fair to the Conventions: in 1952, in all their tumult and their shout- 
ing, they did nominate the two most outstanding and attractive personalities; 
able as Senator Taft was, he made mistakes in tactics that gave the nomination 
to Eisenhower. It could perhaps be argued that, 1920 apart, the Conventions 
have in the end performed their task with a curious wisdom. This is no doubt 
part of that Providence which, as Bismarck insisted, looks after fools, drunk- 
ards, and the United States. Professor Brogan is a year out with the Alien and 
Sedition Acts (p. 104). He refers to Professor Winifred Harbison (p. 31), a 
mistake made by this reviewer, when he invited Professor Harbison to lecture 
in Professor Brogan’s «/ma mater. Professor Harbison is a man, and has 
suffered all his life from the fact that his name is Winfred, not Winifred. This 
is to indicate how hard one has to try to catch out Professor Brogan, and to 
do so is to cavil. He has given us in this book the most vivid and brilliant 
portrayal of American politics written in the twentieth century. 


EsMOND WRIGHT. 
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Five Hunprep Borstat Bors. By A. G. Ross. (Basil Blackwell. Oxford. 
199 pp. 215.) 


N EITHER the retributive nor the deterrent philosophy of punishment 
demand any detailed knowledge of the personality of the criminal. Reforma- 
tive theory on the other hand can only operate successfully on an adequate 
foundation of knowledge about the individual offender. A sentencing I pees 
which makes my claim to be scientific requires information of this kind as an 
essential basis on which to work. 

For this reason the present follow-up study of 500 Borstal boys which was 
carried out by the author while a research student at the Delegacy for Social 
Training at Oxford and published as the Delegacy’s first monograph is sin- 
cerely welcomed. Studies of this kind have been numerous in America since 
the pioneer work of Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck in 1930. No comparable 
red % however, has appeared in this country and the author can justifiably 
claim that it is a pioneer study. He has certainly made a most useful beginning 
and has provided future research workers with an excellent framework within 
which the follow-up study can fruitfully be developed. 

But the needs of the criminal lawyer and the penal administrator are differ- 
ent from those of the penologist. It is not an unfair criticism, therefore, to 
suggest that in his zeal for meticulous accuracy Mr. Rose has perhaps sactri- 
ficed the interests of a wider public. Recommendations as to treatment policy, 
for example, might very profitably have been summarized in a concluding 
chapter. The present conclusions (Ch. 10) certainly fail to do justice to the 
author’s ability or the care with which this monograph has been prepared. 

His sample consists of 500 boys selected at random from the Borstal dis- 
charges during the years 1941-4. The aim was to assess the effect of their 
Borstal experience and the factors making for subsequent re-convictions. 
Three broad divisions in the life of the boy are made, the period before com- 
mittal to Borstal, the training in the institution, and the after history. What 
picture of the Borstal boy are we given? There is no single type of delinquent 
and it is a merit of this work that the wide variety of different s is de- 
picted by the author. His main division is into abnormal, subno , normal, 
unapproachable. The normal is further subdivided into weak, strong, im- 
mature, mature, and well adjusted. It is a typology based on common sense 
description rather than on psychiatric criteria and will be of use to institution 
staffs in their handling of the boys. From the investigation of the different 

s of personality and their reactions to Borstal experience it is abundantly 
clear that a still greater variety of institutions is required to meet these wide 
variations in personality. Future investigations must take into account variety 
of treatment as well as of personality. When searching in this study for factors 
which will indicate most accurately the future progress of the offender we 
return again and again to those of work and conduct, a conclusion at which 
the Gluecks also arrived in their investigation of the boys from the Massa- 
chusetts Reformatory. These two factors appear to be the most reliable out- 
ward manifestations of the delinquent personality. 

The book is not entirely confined, however, to the Borstal boy. It is useful 
also as a description of the Borstal system working under the limitations of 
war-time conditions. To draw any final conclusions as to the success of the 
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institutions would be clearly unreasonable. We know that the handicaps of 
the war years proved a serious obstacle to the methods of training. Yet in 
spite of all this the author is surely right in concluding that the system does 
help very many of the boys to work through their delinquent phase to a 
yeasonably normal adjustment. The suggestions which he makes as to the 
appropriate kind of treatment for the different types of personality are among 


the most valuable sections of the book. 
JoHn SPENCER. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: THE WoRLD CoMMUNITY IN TRANSITION. By 
NorMan D. PatmMer and Howarp C. Perkins. (Stevens. 270 pp. 


£2 155. met) 


Tz is some controversy among specialists, at least in this country, 
about the recognition of “International Relations” as a distinct academic 
discipline. Whether “International Relations” is recognizable as a subject for 
university teaching may be submitted to the rough-and-ready test of seeing 
whether it is possible to write a textbook on the subject. This massive volume 
is an attempt to provide such a textbook, primarily for American university 
students. It is certainly a good attempt. Is it successful? 

It is open to two criticisms. The first is that its contents can be divided 
under three headings: the theory of international relations, international insti- 
tutions, and international history. The objection can therefore be raised that 
“International Relations” is not a unitary subject. This is not a fatal objection. 
The authors might perhaps have interwoven these three elements more 
closely, although they have done pretty well and they would have risked some 
loss of clarity. But the fact that a subject can be divided into “parts” has not 
hitherto been an obstacle to its recognition. “Political Science”, for example, 
has survived a similar distinction between “Theory” and “Institutions”. 

The second objection may be that there is nothing in this book that could 
not be included in a history syllabus. This is also true of other “subjects”. 
The question is, however, whether it is included in practice. Generally in 
this country it is not, except by a few very modern historians. If it is 
accepted that “International Relations” as a subject has a recognizably dis- 
tinct focus, the case for making it generally available to university students 
rests on its intrinsic importance. 

The authors have succeeded in writing a textbook which helps to show 
that “International Relations” has a claim to be recognized as a distinct sub- 
ject. Although it can be subdivided, the inter-connection of the “parts” is 
clear and cogent. It is lucid and concise, despite its size, and contains very 
few slips. It is as well-balanced as could be expected of any two authors. 
They have consciously tried to avoid purveying a particular viewpoint, and 
by liberal use of quotations have allowed a large number of authorities to 
speak for themselves. This makes the book less stimulating, and its length 
makes demands on the reader’s perseverance. Nevertheless, it could be very 
helpful to students embarking on the study of “International Relations” who 
want to obtain a conspectus of the subject. The bibliography is extensive, 


and the illustrations are quite useful. There is one snag—the price. 
Saut Rose. 
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Tue Spy Wes: A Srupy my Communist Espronace. By Francis Nokt- 
Baker. (Batchworth. 203 pp. 10. 6d.) 


Tis is a very interesting book. It gives a detailed account of four cases of 
organized spying by Soviet Russia. The best known of the four is the Canad- 
ian case in which the uncovering of the espionage system came about when 
Igor Gouzenko, assistant to the Soviet Military Attaché in Ottawa, in Sep- 
tember 1945, fled from the Soviet Legation and handed himself and a con- 
siderable number of secret documents over to the Canadian authorities. The 
result was the trial of twenty British men and women on charges of espionage 
and the conviction and sentencing of eleven, including Dr. Allan Nunn May. 
All this caused what is known journalistically as a “sensation” in 1946 and 
was fully reported in our daily papers. The three other cases are no less im- 
portant and interesting, but are far less well known. The most remarkable of 
all was that of the German, Richard Sorge, a communist who posed as a nazi 
and represented two leading ee daily newspapers, the Frankfurter 
Zeitung and the Amsterdam Handelsblatt. He organized an extraordinarily 
efficient and effective (not by any means the same thing) spy ring in Tokyo 
from 1933 to 1941. The third case is that of the espionage organized by 
Nicholas Vavoudes and Nicholas Caloumenos in Athens which ended with 
the suicide of Vavoudes in a cellar beside his wireless transmitter in 1951. 
Lastly we are told the curious story of Swedes who became spies for the 
Russians, Andersson, the Warrant Officer in the Swedish navy who pleaded 
guilty to “gross military, naval, and economic espionage for a foreign power” 
and was sentenced to imprisonment for life, and Fritiof Enbom, a railway 
man, who with five others, was convicted and sentenced on a similar charge 
in 1953. 

Mr Noel-Baker has done his work extremely well. He gives the facts in 
each case clearly, sensibly, and unsensationally. And the facts are well worth 
studying. It is, of course, true, as both the tinted and the tainted apologists 
for Russia and communism so often repeat, that all powerful and wealthy 
states practise espionage and obtain secret information from hired traitors. 
But the Russian spy system seems to differ in three important: respects from 
the secret services of capitalist states. First, it is far more highly organized. 
Practically the whole of the Russian Legation in Ottawa was an elaborately 
camouflaged secret service. There is nothing like this in any Legation or 
Embassy of Britain, France, or the U.S.A. Secondly, and closely related to 
this difference in scale, is the difference in intention. The ordinary secret 
services of “capitalist” states are used mainly for obtaining information about 
what is happening from a military point of view in foreign countries. It is a 
“passive” collection of information which might prove of value in case of 
war. The communist government, on the other hand, regards itself as in a 
permanent state of latent or “cold” war with all non-communist states. Its 
object is to destroy the social system of the “capitalist” state. Its espionage 
system is therefore not merely a passive collector of secret information, it is 
an active instrument of destruction in the cold war. And this leads to the third 
difference—in the nature and character of the spies. The spies who are 
nationals of the state which is spied upon by, say, the British secret services 
are professional spies, they are hired and paid traitors. Some of the spies used 
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by the Russians are also hired and paid traitors, and nearly all of the es 
dealt with in this book, including Dr. Nunn May, received money from their 
Russian masters. But nearly all of them gave information to the Russians, not 
because they were paid for it, but because they were fanatical communists. 
They were, in fact, actively fighting, not merely for communist Russia, but 
against their own countries—in the cold war and in the fourth world war that 
they looked forward to. To the non-communist government, or individual, 
who does not wish his country or himself to be conquered and governed by 
Russian communists, this fact may reasonably appear to make the Russian 
espionage system peculiarly dangerous. But it also gives to books like Mr. 
Noel-Baker’s another and a purely objective interest. The interest is in the 
almost inexplicable psychology of many of these traitors. One can understand 
the psychology of the hireling or the stupid spy. Unlike Mr. Noel-Baker, I do 
not find the psychology of the Swedish traitors very curious. Anyone who 
has taken part in left-wing politics is familiar with the unintelligent “rebel” 
who deludes himself that his motives are of the highest and purest and who 
can induce himself, and eventually can be induced by others, to believe and 
to do almost anything “for the cause”. What is infinitely more difficult to 
understand is the psychology of an intelligent man like Nunn May, an intel- 
ligent man who can apparently honestly delude himself so grossly and 
grotesquely that he ends in an abyss of intellectual and moral dishonesty. 
LEONARD WOOLF. 


Socrat SECURITY IN THE British COMMONWEALTH. Great Britain, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand. By Ronatp MENDELSOHN. University of 
London. (The Athlone Press. 390 pp. 355.) 


As the number of countries enacting social security measures increases the 
need for comparative studies becomes evident; Mr. Mendelsohn has written 
a book of first-rate importance in this field. 

The book follows a clear and logical pattern. There is first an historical 
account of the circumstances which, in each country, rendered legislative 
action necessary. Then follows a detailed account of the social legislation. 
Tables are appended relating the amounts paid in benefit to the National 
Income thereby facilitating comparison between the four countries. The latter 
part of the book is devoted to a consideration of the administrative problems 
which arise, to the part played by voluntary agencies and the importance of 
social security measures in the national economy. The final chapter, ““The 
Social Security Movement. A New Freedom”, is particularly interesting. 
Here Mr. Mendelsohn deals with the political, financial, and philosophical 
background to the social security legislation in the countries he is reviewing 
and arrives at some general conclusions. 

It might have been supposed that Canada, Australia and New Zealand 
would have profited by the experience of this country and countered, from 
the beginning, the social evils which appear to be incidental to the introduc- 
tion of power machinery; but this was not to be. As the author shows, the 
three new countries reproduced the same dreary pattern of social evils which 
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marked the industrial revolution in this country. Of Canada he writes: “The 
growth of factories was swift, and was accompanied by a good deal of ex- 
ploitation, with very little control by provincial governments. Women and 
children, who filled the factories, were overworked, underpaid, and often 
physically ill treated.” Even in New Zealand, where factory conditions were 
earlier controlled, women and children suffered badly. And hard on indus- 
trialization followed the boom and slump of the trade cycle with its accom- 
panying problem of large-scale unemployment. The insecurity resulting from 
ow wages, from sickness, old age and unemployment, the claims of the 
family for an income additional to that provided by earnings, give rise in turn 
to the social services which, as the author shows, meet more or less the needs 
of communities which are becoming ever more industrialized. 

In this country, the influence of the poor law on the evolution of our social 
services is emphasized by a comparison of the British system with that of the 
other countries where poor-law legislation never had the importance nor the 
evil reputation of the poor law in this country. Hence the importance for the 
British insured population of the weekly contribution and the benefit 
accorded as a right; allowances which necessitate a means test are still regarded 
with disfavour, as the PEP study of the working of the social services in 
Lancashire during the period of relatively severe unemployment in 1952 
clearly shows. In the chapter on “The Systems Compared”, Mr. Mendelsohn 
makes clear that in the other countries under review, the majority of benefits 
are dependent on proof of need. “Alone of the four Great Britain sets out to 
base most of its services on formal social insurance, where the two essential 
criteria are occurrence of the insurable contingency and possession of unex- 
hausted rights to benefit based upon contribution. In Australia and New 
Zealand most benefits depend upon occurrence of the contingency together 
with a lack of adequate means, and although contribution is exacted, its pay- 
ment has no effect upon right to benefit. In Canada the contributory system 
applies only to unemployment insurance, and most other benefits are given 

ter means test.” This system would obviously never be accepted here, and 
yet, as Mr. Mendelsohn points out, if benefit is limited to those in need, the 
help given may be more adequate. In New Zealand, for example, few people 
are covered but the help given to those who prove need is much higher than 
the help given in this country. It is possible that we are spreading our butter 
too thinly as many people allege; benefits may be available to the whole popu- 
lation but they may be inadequate, even when supplemented, to maintain a 
reasonable standard of living; when the rates of benefits are compared the 
British rates are found to be the lowest of the four countries. 

Finally, Mr. Mendelsohn elaborates the view that social security measures 
should be viewed as palliatives and that effective security rests on a steadily 
rising standard of living on a national scale. 

This is a book which will be found valuable not only to the specialist in the 
social services but also to the economist concerned with the redistribu- 
tion of the national income and to the social historian. 

GERTRUDE WILLOUGHBY. 
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Tue Conrracts or Pustic AurHorities. By J. D. B. Mrrcnert. (Lon- 
don School of Economics & Political Science. G. Belj. xxxii x 253 


Pp- os.) 


Tus is a comparative study of the legal principles applying to the con- 
tracts of public authorities in England, France, and the United States. It is 
the first book on the subject to be published in this country, and in view of 
the practical importance and legal interest of the contractual obligations into 
which public authorities enter, it is a valuable contribution to the literature 
of athe law. The author shows that the law relating to the contracts of 
public authorities has many common features in the three countries under 
consideration, despite differences in their legal or constitutional systems. He 
concludes that there is good ground for recognizing the need for special 
administrative contracts. To do so would meet the exigencies of the public 
service and be fairer to the reasonable claims of the private contractor. 


New ZEALAND. The Development of its Laws and Constitution. Edited by 
J. L. Rosson. (Stevens. xix x 384 pp. {2 tos.) 


Ts latest volume in the series which Messrs. Stevens are publishing on 
the countries of the British Commonwealth, under the general editorship of 
Professor J. W. Keeton, is devoted to New Zealand, a country renowned 
for its interesting social, economic and political experiments. Like the pre- 
vious volumes, the present one describes not only the institutions of Govern- 
ment but also some of the more important branches of law and social policy. 
There are chapters on parliament, the judicial system, public administration 
and administrative law, social legislation, industrial relations, monopoly and 
tice control, marketing and the primary producer, exchange control and 
ing, criminal law, the historical development of the civil law, family law, 
and legal trends within New Zealand. The contributors include, in addition 
to the editor (Mr. J. L. Robson), Mr. J. W. Bain and Mr. E. J. Haughey, 
Assistant Crown Solicitors, Wellington, Professor I. D. Campbell and Mr. 
K. J. Scott, both of Victoria University College, Wellington. The book con- 
tains an immense amount of information, much of which would be difficult 
to obtain elsewhere. 


MANAGEMENT IN THE Pusiic Service. By Jonn D. Mitierr. (McGrap- 
Hill. xi x 417 pp. 445.) 


Tix theme of this book is the quest for effective performance. The author 
is not concerned with the politics of public administration but rather the 
problems of management. In particular, he discusses those problems which 
are common to all organs of public administration irrespective of their special 
field of interest—that is to say, regardless of whether they are concerned 
with education, foreign affairs, defence or any other service. The book opens 
with an analysis of the common problems of work direction. The second 
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POLITICAL PARTIES 


The Distribution of Power within the 
Conservative and Labour Parties 


R. T. MCKENZIE 


This book fills the most important gap in the literature of British 
politics. It is the first intensive analysis of the inner working of the 
two major political parties to-day. 


Topics analysed in the book include—the process by which Leaders 
emerge in the two parties; the relationship between the leader and his 
supporters in Parliament (including the first detailed examination of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party and the “*1922 Committee’’); the role of 
the parties’ mass organizations in the country; and the structure and 
functioning of the party bureaucracies. 


SOME ADVANCE OPINIONS: 





ProFEssOR W. A. Rosson: “This book is a pioneer study of the internal 
organization of the two great political parties in Britain. It throws a 
flood of light on the relations between the various organs of each party 
and the distribution of power between them.” 


Davip BuTLER, Nuffield College, Oxford: “At last the problem of 
party, so long and so unaccountably neglected by English scholars, has 
been tackled—and the result is profoundly exciting. The study of 
contemporary British politics will inevitably take on a new aspect in 
the light of Mr. McKenzie’s work and, though his conclusions will 
be criticised by partisan’s on both sides, they will not easily be refuted. 
This book is fully worthy to rank with the only classics on British 
parties, those of Ostrogorski and Lowell.” 


PROFESSOR D. W. BROGAN: “Mr. McKenzie’s book is an important and 
original contribution to our understanding of the realities of British 
politics.” 

ASA BriaGs, Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford: “It is far, far better 
than anything on British political parties I have ever read before.” 


24th January 1955. 30s. 


HEINEMANN 
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part deals with the common problems of work operation. The third part is 
on the common problems of internal services. The treatment follows the 
current tendency in the United States of abstracting the means employed to 
achieve specified ends from any consideration of the ends, or even the relation 
between means and ends. There is a danger that writing of this kind may 
become unreal and devitalized; but Mr. Millet, who until recently was pro- 
fessor of public administration at Columbia University, is one of the best 
exponents of the modern American school. 


YEARBOOK OF THE UNITED NATIONS, 1953. (Stationery Office. 906 pp. 


£4 105.) 


T= first Yearbook of the United Nations coveted the yeats 1946-7, so that 
this is the seventh in the series. It is an impressive and extremely useful work 
of reference, as it is always well edited and makes easily accessible all the 
information annually which anyone is likely to need regarding U.N.O. The 
book is divided into two Parts, the first dealing with the United Nations, 
and the second with the Specialized Agencies. How detailed the information 
provided is may be shown by a single example, by turning to the section G, 
on page 623, “Petitions dealt with by the Trusteeship Council during 1953”. 
First six pages ate devoted to describing action taken by the Council on the 
more important petitions from the several territories. There follow nine pages 
er gives a complete list of 394 petitions dealt with by the Council during 
the year. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF CeYLON. Jy Sir Ivor JENNINGS. (Oxford University 
Press. 294 pp. 175. 6d.) 


Tims is the third edition of a book originally published in 1949. For all 
students of politics, constitutional law, and imperial history it is of great 
interest and importance. Sir Ivor Jennings was intimately concerned with the 
framing of the constitution as adviser to the Ceylon Prime Minister. In the 
first edition of his book he explained the ideas underlying the constitution. 
In the present edition he examines, in the light of five years’ experience, how 
in fact the constitution has worked. In Part II of the book he gives the text 
of all the relevant documents. 
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JINNAH 


Creator of Pakistan 
Hector Bolitho 


“His story is very moving, and Mr. 
Bolitho’s skill makes the most of it. 
This is an excellent book which 
brings to life a very great man.”— 
The Times. Illustrated. 18s. net. 


3rd Printing 


GLADSTONE 


A Biography 
Philip Mangus 


“Magnus has superseded Morley. 
Reading him has been such a pleasure 
that I am feeling that there never was 
a better biography—never, at least, 
one so inclusive and compact, so well 
written and so easily read, so acute 
and so lucid, so frank and so admir- 
ing. so wise and so amusing.”— 
Daniel George. Illustrated. 28s. net 


2nd Printing 


SALISBURY 


1830 - 1903 
Portrait of a Statesman 


A. L. Kennedy, m.c., m.a. 


“Mr. Kennedy has captured him in a 
single volume which tells the com- 
plete story of his life. A scholarly, 
and entertaining and an overdue 
portrait.”—The Times. 25s. net 


JOHN MURRAY 





An Alternative to 
Communism? 


Fairer Shares 
J. SPEDAN LEWIS 


author of ‘Partnership for All’ 


This book describes in detail a 
forty-year experiment in producer- 
cooperation, in real partnership 
between management and managed 
which Mr. Lewis, founder and first 
chairman of the John Lewis Partner- 
ship, believes to be perhaps the only 
alternative to Communism. 


The success of this experiment in 
which over 11,000 workers share as 
equally as possible all the advantages 
of ownership has suggested to many 
observers that this form of Partner- 
ship in industry can provide a 
satisfactory solution to the major 
problems of industrial relations. 


Just published at 8s 6d net 
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All the Conferences 


are Failures. this is in- 


evitable, for Holy Scripture 
declares their futility in these 


words— 


‘Associate yourselves, O ye people, and 
ye aan be broken in pieces ; 


“Take counsel together, and it shall 
come to nought; speak the word, and it 
am not stand ; 

LET GOD BE YOUR FEAR, AND 
LET GOD BE YOUR DREAD 
(isaiah viii.) 


** And it shall come to pass, that 
WHOSOEVER shall CALL on 


the name of the LORD shall be 


delivered.” 
(Joel ii, 32.) 


Write for free leaflets to:— 


THE PANACEA SOCIETY 


BEDFORD, ENGLAND 
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